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THE WAR. 
HE news of the week is full of fresh disasters and reverses 
to the French arms. The exit of Ducror from Paris has 
been arrested, as the General himself has frankly avowed. 
But the crushing blow has been the break-up of the Army of 
the Loire and the recapture of Orleans. It is impossible to 
describe the bitter disappointment and mortification that 
this defeat of the army on which it mainly depended for the 
ylief of Paris has been to France and to the Government 
at Tours. On Thursday, the 1st, the French left was 
pressing forward with some appearance of success; but 
on Friday, the 2nd, the Grand Duke of MeckLeNsurRe, 
jn conjunction with Von per Tann, took the offensive, 
and drove the French left from the positions it had cap- 
tured the day before, and after an engagement at Orgéres, 
in which it took eleven guns, drove it eastward on the road 
from Artenay to Orleans. On Saturday, the 3rd, Prince 
Freveric Caarves’ attacked the French centre, and drove it 
through the forests and through Chevilly on to the same 
road as that by, which the left had had to retreat on Friday. 
The whole Army of the Loire was driven into its en- 
trenchments in front of Orleans. The occasion had arrived 
when these defensive works, protected by naval guns, ought 
to have given the vast Army of the Loire, stated by M. 
GaupeTTA to have reached 200,000 men, a position for 
fighting at the greatest advantage. But General p’AURELLE 
could not or would not trust his army. He was afraid 
of an overwhelming disaster with the Loire behind him 
and the Germans threatening his line of retreat, and he 
made up his mind to retire before it was too late. He 
informed the Government that he must abandon his de- 
fensive works, and also evacuate Orleans. Totally unpre- 
pared for such a calamity, the Government remonstrated ; but, 
on his positive assertion that he alone could judge .of the 
situation, acquiesced in the movement. On Sunday morning 
he changed his mind, and an eflort was made to hold the 
entrenchments. This was made, however, with little vigour. 
The Germans stormed them, and the only eare of D’AURELLE 
was to get as Miany of his men safely away as possible. On 
Sunday night the vanguard of the Germans captured some of 
the suburbs of Crleans, and the surrender of the town was 
demanded under threat of bombardment. In accordance with 
the directions left behind by D’AurELLE, General PALLibres 
at midnight surrendered the town, and the whole of the Army of 
the Loire had vanished from the scene. Its retreat was effected 
without disturbance, having, in fact, taken place so early that 
the Germans had no opportunity of disturbing it. The Germans 
took several guns and some thousand prisoners, but this was 
only a very small part of their success. What they know now, 
and what the French know now equally well, is that the 
hasty levies of France cannot stand up against them. The 
few disciplined and regular troops present, and especially the 
Pontifical Zouaves, fought with yo utmost determination; but 
the Mobiles are too young or too new to face German 
veterans. In two days a German force not above two-thirds 
of their number forced the new troops of France first into a 
confused helpless mass, and then into a retreat from all the 
positions they had won, or had carefully prepared in order to 
assure themselves against a reverse. It is a disaster of a 
different kind from of Sedan, but not much less grave. 
The Army of the Loire has not been captured, but it has 
only remained in existence by entirely refusing to fight when 
every advantage it could be likely to obtain was on its side. 
The story of the grand sortie of last week is now tolerably 
clear. That Ducror cut his way through the besiegers 
with 150,000, or any other number of men, is totally un- 
true, e circle of. investment was not only not broken 


through, but was only remotely threatened.’ ‘The end of 
the sortie is that the French have. retired :within the 
shelter of their forts. Yet the Germans notvonly suffered 
great loss, but they set themselves. to accomplish tasks 
which they failed to accomplish... They. could not de- 
stroy the bridges over the Marne, and they could. not hold 
Brie and Champigny. The sortie of the 30th, of which last 
week we had only partial intelligence, was. directed against 
the four villages of Champigny, Brie, Villiers, and Noisy-le- 
Grand, held by the Saxons and Wurtembergers. | The first 
three were taken by the French; but subsequently Villiers 
was retaken by the Saxons, who fought; heroically, On the 
ist the German leaders decided that Brie and Champigny 
must be retaken. Accordingly on the morning of the 2nd 
the Saxons retook Brie with ease, and the Wurtembergers 
retook Champigny after a sharp struggle. ‘But. the forts 
opened a terrific fire, and the French came out in massive 
columns, approaching just to where they were short of the fire 
of their own forts, and thence! using the Chassepbt, ‘The Saxons 
tried to get down to the Marne in order to seize the bridges 
by which the French had crossed to take the villages. But 
they could not get so far, and towards the close of the 
afternoon desisted from the attempt. The French had re- 
crossed the Marne, and retired; and the end of the day's 
work was that Brie and Champigny were cleared of the French, 
although they were too exposed to the fire of the forts to be held 
by the Germans. Villiers remained uncontested in the pos- 
session of the Germans. On Saturday the French made an 
effort once more to take it. But the Wurtembergers, who- 
now held it, were ready, and the threatened attack died 


_away early in the morning. This was the end of the sortie. 


There had been two minor attempts during the week, the one 
in the South, and the other in the North; but this attack in 
the South-east was the main one, and on both days, the 30th 
and the znd, the French fought as if they thought they were 
going to win, with steadiness, energy, and alacrity, and were 
well handled, and showed signs of having been well dis- 
ciplined. If there were any tokens of relief coming from 
without to aid the garrison of Paris, it might even be said 
that the general result of the sortie was favourable to the 
French. They have gained the confidence natural to men 
who have fought well, and who know they can fight well. 
The fire of the forts is evidently too much for the Ger- 
mans. It has increased in range and effectiveness since the 
beginning of the siege, and the supply of ammunition 
appears to be endless. And the Germans evidently have 
nothing to oppose to it. They have no, guns in position 
powerful enough to silence the forts or to cripple their powers 
of annoyance. Butthen the great effort has been made, and the 
besiegers still invest Paris. The opinion of the English critics. 
on the spot, who may perhaps be a little influenced by only 
looking at things from the German side, is that the sortie has. 
beena failure. For,no advantage having been obtained in the first 
instance by the French, the Germans have been put on their 
guard, ‘ind 

position indefinitely. The hopes of Paris being saved from 
starvation by a great sortie are for the present at an end. The 
most probably that can be said is that the spirit shown by the 
troops in the sortie, and the even results of the engagements, 
may give renewed determination to the Parisians, and stimu- 
late them to go on to the last, even under the depressing news 
of the recapture of Orleans. 

The French themselves destroyed the bridges they had 
made over the Marne, and retired, it is,said, into the wood of 
Vincennes at the beginning of the week, and since then no 
active attempt on the German position has been made, Pro- 
bably they are collecting th 


if that too should fail, and no relief comes from without, Paris 


have now the spportunity of strengthening their 


ves for another great effort, and 
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will have to look famine fairly in the face. It is very difficult 
to make out what are the supplies that Paris still possesses. 
The daily allowance of meat, which is now mostly salt meat, is 
said to be about an ounce and a half for each person. Bread 
and wine are still in abundance. But Paris would be a 
long way off surrendering from starvation if any prospect 
of relief from without existed. But from every quarter 
the news is bad. Rouen has been occupied, after a struggle 
in which 20,000 Frenchmen made a feeble and short resist- 
ance. Havre and Dieppe are expecting the enemy; and 
Lille, which was to have been the centre of the defence of the 
North, gives no sign of doing anything. General MANTEUFFEL 
and his troops move about Normandy almost as they please, 
levying contributions, and living at free quarters on the riches 
of the province. The story of the East and West of France is 
sadly alike. ‘The Mobiles of Bretoncelles are paralleled by 
the Mobiles of Autun, and although there is everywhere much 
individual gallantry, yet the poor lads who have come to take 
the field, often against their will, are overwhelmed with panic 


, directly they see what war means. Whether the troops that 


were led out of Paris by General Ducrot were older and better 
soldiers, or whether the Mobiles of Paris are merely better 
drilled and led than those of the provinces, no one can say 
positively. As neither on the 30th of November nor on the 
2nd were there more than 30,000 —_ engaged, it is not 
perhaps surprising that there should be that amount of good 
soldiers in an army of half a million. But, whatever the 
reason may be, the fact cannot be doubted that the mass of the 
new troops of the provinces do not fight well enough to make 
them equal to even a smaller force of Germans, and that a 
considerable proportion of them cannot be trusted to fight 
at all. There is also every now and then a selfish apathy 
to the national cause to be seen, which speaks badly for 
the future. At Amiens the French citizens positively de- 
clined to give for some time any help whatever to the 
French wounded. ‘Their defenders had gone out to fight for 
them after their fashion, and then, when brought back 
wounded, were refused shelter and assistance by the popula- 
tion they had risked their lives to protect. The little that was 
given was rendered them by the English distributors of relief 
and surgical assistance. This was most disgraceful to the 
wealthy inhabitants of Amiens, and may suflice to inspire a 
painful doubt whether, by going out of our way to do a task of 
charity that ought to have been discharged by others, we have 
not done great harm while honestly wishing to do a little 
good. People living in comfort at Amiens seem to have quite 
adopted the theory that it was entirely the duty of a small 
body of foreigners to look after the French wounded. War 
brings out the bad side of character as well as the good, and 
if on the whole we may justly admire France for what it has 
done and borne for the last three months, it must be owned 
that there is much in the picture that has been presented to 
us which is calculated to awaken anything but admiration. 


RUSSIA AND THE CONFERENCE. 


GRANVILLE, having on several previous occa- 
sions proved himself a master of diplomatic composition, 
has answered Prince Gortcuaxorr’s second Note logically, 
neatly, tersely, and courteously. ‘T'o the Russian Chancellor’s 
assurance that his Government is anxious for the maintenance 
of friendly relations with England, Lord Granvi.Le supplies 
the appropriate commentary of a hope that the obstacle to 
so desirable a state of things may be removed. Prince Gort- 
CHAKOFF’s suggestion that the original Circular contained only 
the announcement of a principle is accepted with the in- 
timation that, if the Russian declaration is not intended to be 
followed by practical results, the controversy between the 
Governments may be considered to be closed. Of the Con- 
ference proposed by Prussia the English Government approves 
on the distinct understanding that the justice of the Russian 
claim is in no respect admitted or conceded. In the passage of 
arms the English combatant has so far equalled his adversary 
in adroitness and in grace, and the spectators will perhaps be 
unable to decide with certainty whether either party has 
gained ground. Any expectation which may have been 
entertained by the Russian Government of effecting an 
encroachment without resistance or protest has been dis- 
appointed; but the form of the original Circular seemed to 
invite rather than to deprecate opposition, and the corre- 
spondence with other Courts which has since been published 
confirms the impression that the Russian Government de- 
rately adopted a tone of defiance. The English Govern- 
ment thus far retains entire freedom of action; and it is 


understood that Austria also has consented to take part in 
the Conference on the understanding that her participatig, 
shall be without prejudice to the results. It was on the whole 
advisable to adopt the Prussian proposal; and it was diffienj 
to deprive Russia of the advantage of converting a certain 
into a disputable proposition. ‘The words of the Treaty of 
1856 are perfectly clear; and if they are reconsidered, the 
inquiry must be undertaken for the purpose of modifyj 
them, and not of interpreting them. It is said that the enthy. 
siasm excited in Russia by the Emperor’s denunciation of 
the treaty would render it difficult for his Government to 
retrace its steps. The cynical repudiation of agreements hag 
caused surprise and dissatisfaction in every other part of 
Europe, except that it is excused and even defended by q 
section of English politicians. Mr. Froupe is perhaps mig. 
represented in the summary of his speech at Manchester, 
where he is reported to have said that the Emperor of Russi, 
was perfectly right in withdrawing from the treaty. 


Conferences and Congresses are held either to record 
arrangements previously settled, or to adjourn pressing and 
dangerous questions. It is in the highest degree improbable 
that the English Plenipotentiary should induce Russia tg 
withdraw the pretensions asserted in the Circular. On the 
other hand, England, Austria, and Italy will form a majority 
in favour of the observance of the treaty; but a Conference 
is not a Parliament, to decide by the greater number of votes, 
and any dissenting member can at the last moment withdraw, 
The last Conference held in London met in the middle of the 
campaign of 1864, in the hope of obtaining lenient terms for 
Denmark ; but having already ascertained that England and 
France were not prepared to support their recommendations 
by arms, the allied German Governments left the Conference ag 
they had entered it, in the full resolution to refuse the smallest 
concession. If M. Gampetra had declined, on behalf of the 
Committee of Defence, to take part in the Conference, his re- 
fusal might have been easily understood. It was perhaps 
scarcely to be expected that France should assent to a measure 
originating with the North German Government; and a Power 
which is more than fully occupied with the defence of its own 
soil could not in any case exercise important influence in 
international questions. The additional reverses which have 
recently been suffered by the French armies will confirm the 
Russian belief that the moment for repudiating the treaty was 
rightly chosen; yet the opponents who remain are abundantly 
strong enough, if they are united, to check Russian designs 
upon Turkey. If the Conference breaks up without any set- 
tlement of the dispute, the construction of a Russian fleet in 
the Black Sea will remain, as at present, a just cause of war; 
and the Governments which are chiefly interested in the matter 
may choose their own time for the exercise of their rights. 
For the accomplishment of the designs of Russia it will be 
necessary, not only that the fleet should be built, but that it 
should command the Euxine. The inutility of a naval force 
in the presence of superior adversaries has been sutliciently 
proved, both in the Crimean War and in the contest between 
France and Germany. A fleet which cannot keep the sea is 
only useful as far as it employs a certain number of the 
enemy’s cruisers in maintaining a blockade. 


In the most favourable contingency, the Conference can only 
substitute for an undertaking which has proved itself insuili- 
cient another security of the same order. An award is a 
constructive contract among the litigants who have submitted 
their quarrel to arbitration, and Russia, who has rudely torn 
the seal from the original bond, might, without further loss of 
character, repudiate any new agreement, No fresh circum- 
stance oceurring since the date of the treaty justified the 
Russian breach of contract, for the union of the Danubian 
Principalities was understood on all sides to be a concession 
in favour of Russia; and it appears from Lord GranviLLe’s 
last despatch that the change which, in the opinion of the 
English Government, might have justified a relaxation of the 
treaty, was not the establishment of a common government for 
Wallachia and Moldavia, but the transfer of the sovereignty 
of the Principalities to Austria. Russia herself recog- 
nised Prince Cuarues of HoHENZOLLERN in cordial language 
as ruler of the united provinces. In conformity with the 
precedent which he has himself created, the Kmperor of 
Russia might at any time declare that adherence to the Pro- 
tocals of the Conference of London was no longer compatible 
with the dignity of his Crown or with the welfare of his subjects. 
Such an announcement might justify indignation, but it 
would no longer cause surprise; and on every future occasion 
violation of treaties by Russia will be encouraged by the well- 
founded hope of securing the services of English apologists. 


If Prince Gortcuakorr has not altered the rules of interna- 
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fjonal morality, he has made an important contribution to 

«4*.9l experience. Statesmen have always known that a 
political expert 
covenant Was less valuable than a material guarantee, but the 
. triority of promises to accomplished facts must now be still 
gore clearly recognised. As all parties to the Conference, not 
excepting Russia, will be anxious if possible to escape from 
the necessity of war, it will be worth while to inquire whether 
the stipulated neutrality of the Black Sea may not be advan- 

usly exchanged for a scheme more durable, though it 
may be more costly. If debts of honour are no longer to be 
recognised, it may become necessary to provide security for 
due payment. The object of the Allies in 1856 was not to 
: disabilities on Russia, but to secure the independence 
md integrity of Turkey. The simplest mode of attaining 
the desired end was to prohibit an approach to the spot which 
was exposed to trespass; but if Russia insists on a right of 

for her war-ships, her irregular propensities may perhaps 
9, a in check by reversing the system of neutrality. 

There is reason to doubt whether the presence of European 
fleets in the Black Sea would not be even more unpalatable 
to Russia than the maintenance of the existing prohibition. 
If it were thought desirable to abolish all existing restrictions, 
it would become a grave question whether the Turkish 
Government should still retain its ancient right of closing 
jn time of peace the passage of the Straits. It would pro- 
pably be impossible to confine the Russian fleet to the inland 
waters, and at the same time to open the entrance of the Black 
Sea to the war-flags of other nations; and the exercise of a 
discretion or preference by the Turkish Government would 
furnish incessant causes of irritation. The issue of Russian 
ships of war into the Mediterranean, though it might be 
advantageous to the Empire, would not involve any serious 
risk to the maritime Powers. It was for the protection, not 
of the coasts of the Mediterranean, but of European Turkey, 
and especially of Constantinople, that the neutrality of the 
Black Sea was established. Russia, like all other Powers, 
has a right to cruise in the Mediterranean, though not to 
enter the sea from her own Southern ports. In case of war a 
Russian squadron in the Mediterranean would be a valuable 
hostage rather than a formidable opponent; but the case 
would scarcely arise, for if Turkey were a party to the war the 
passage of the Straits would be immediately closed. There 
would remain the danger of expeditions directed against the 

rts of Thrace or against Constantinople itself; but the 

kish fleet, with the aid of English and French ships habitu- 
ally cruising in the Black Sea, would be strong gocher to guard 
agains serious danger. If the members of the Conference 
ould find it practicable to discover any similar mode of 
avoiding an immediate collision, it may be hoped that moralists 
and philanthropists will not be hasty in denouncing any pre- 
cautions which may be taken against the possible designs 
of Russia. The Joyal addresses of Russian municipalities 
sufficiently show that Prince Gortcuaxorr’s Circular meets 
with popular applause, not because it was morally justifiable, 
but on the ground that the Emperor is superior to treaties. 
The addresses themselves may probably have been composed 
in the Government offices, but they will not fail to create the 
opinion which they purport to express. 


THE PROPOSED ARMISTICE. 


HE reputation for earliness and accuracy of information 

which the Daily News has so justly won during the 
war justifies us in accepting as correct the important news 
it publishes of the intention of M. Gamperra to apply at 
once for an armistice. The news will be, we believe, equally 
welcome to France, to Germany, and to Europe. It is of 
course a confession of defeat; but it speaks highly for the 
courage and patriotism of M. Gamsetra that he should have 
determined to take a step which we may be perfectly sure he 
only takes in the interests of his country. He must have 
convinced himself that he cannot save Paris. The proclama- 
tion of General Ducrot has made known to Paris and to 
France that he has no hopes of making a successful sortie in 
the direction which he chose as the most likely to ensure 
success. To attempt further to force a passage near the 
confluence of the Seine and Marne would, he acknowledges, 
only be to send his troops where they must meet with in- 
evitable and terrible disasters. His men would be sacrificed 
to no p and the shock of their calamities would 


tell fatally on the courage and endurance of the Parisians. 
He indeed of future sorties in other directions. 
But he must know that the probability is overwhelming 


quarter as in another. He also knows that, even if he got a 
portion of his troops through the lines of the besiegers, there 
is now no helping hand stretched out from the Loire to 
meet him. M. Gamserra, on his part, must by this time 
have ascertained how it happened that his general, at the head 
of 200,000 men, had to retreat before an enemy numerically so 
much weaker. In the North the richest territory and the 
finest cities of France lie open to the invader. It is quite true 
that France might the war after Paris had fallen, and 
after the North and centre of France had passed under the 
dominion of the invaders. But it could only protract the war 
at the cost of enormous sacrifices, and with, faint hope of 
driving the Germans from the strong positions in the East 
which they have won, and hold. It may be that at the last 
moment France, when the armistice has expired, will go on 
fighting rather than submit to the harsh terms of her conqueror. 
But she will not do so under any fresh disadvantage; while 
the resolution to continue the war will then be the reso- 
lution of France, and not of a ‘self-appointed Dictator. An 
armistice will give time for a National Assembly to meet, 
and such an Assembly will meet at a very favourable time. 
The representatives of the Great Powers will be in confer- 
ence as to the military navigation of the Euxine, and the 
efforts of neutral Powers to bring about a peace on terms 
moderately fair and satisfactory to France may naturally be 
made at the same time. It is true that the armistice involves 
in all probability the surrender of Paris. But the very basis 
of the application for an armistice is the confession that the 
relief of Paris is hopeless; and it is less humiliating for the 
Parisians that the negotiations for peace should go on while 
the invader is still outside their walls, than if France were 
engaged in treating with the enemy encamped in the capital. 
The resolution which Paris has shown, the determination, the 
bravery, and the successes of the troops in the great sortie, 
and the mere fact that Paris could still inflict severe losses on 
the Germans, will have an effect on the Germans themselves 
and on the action of the neutral Powers which will be valu- 
able to France, and which could not be exercised a few weeks 
later when starvation might have brought Paris to an uncon- 
ditional surrender. 


The world will think very highly of M. Gampetra when 
the war is over. He has been the one capable man whom 
France has produced. It is he that has continued the war. It 
is he that has lifted up the name and fame of France after the 
dishonour of Sedan. He has given his country, for three 
months, courage, unity, organization. He made the Army of 
the Loire, which was a very creditable army and is even now 
fighting on, although in the critical moment it could not hold 
its ground against the discipline and steadfastness of the 
Germans. He found a general who was at least successful in 
one engagement, and had enough military knowledge to avoid 
a repetition of the blunders of MacManoy. He has been 
blamed in England for interfering with D’AURELLE before he 
finally retreated from Orleans, and for proposing to inquire 
subsequently into the circumstances which had led to that 
retreat. This blame is, we think, wholly unmerited. No 
civilian having the whole fortunes of a great country depend- 
ing on him, having by unceasing efforts got together and 
equipped and organized under the most discouraging cir- 
cumstances an enormous army, would have learnt, without 
a word of remonstrance, that the general he had chosen 
proposed to retreat at the very crisis of the fortunes of the 
nation. When D’AvrRELLE insisted that, as the general in 
command, he must know best, M. GamBeTTa at once ac- 
quiesced; but so little did General p’AURELLE know his own 
mind that he subsequently sent back to say that he thought 
he could continue the struggle with advantage. But although 
a Government must allow a general to take a decisive step as 
to the necessity of which he can judge and the Government 
cannot, it is nothing short of the duty of the Government to 
inquire subsequently into the circumstances which have led to 
a great national mortification and calamity. But M. Gamperra, 
whose action is now the action of France, had to consider not 
only what would happen. He had to consider what would be 
the best course for France that he could take; and he has 
decided that he ought to go so far towards making peace as to 
pronase an armistice. It must have cost him a deep pang to 

ave brought himself to such a conclusion; but he has acted 
like a bold and honest man in not allowing his private feel- 
ings and interests to stand in the way of doing what he must 
have considered to be a painful public duty. Count Bismark 
has freely blamed him and his colleagues for usurping the 
Government of France, and preventing France from expressing 
its real feelings and wishes. All that can be said in reply is 


that he would find the Germans as well prepared in one 


that France has amply ratified the decision of M. Gampetra. 
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France did not want an armistice, or peace, or the meet- 
ing of a National Assembly. It wanted war; it wanted to 
fight; if possible to save Paris, and to drive away the 
invader; and at least to in honour and considera- 
tion in Europe. For this end it needed a man who would 
and could govern, who could raise armies and decide who 
should lead them; and such a man it found in M. Gan- 
Betta. He has doubtless committed numerous blunders, as he 
certainly has, whether intentionally or not, been audacious in 
his mendacity. But he has done what he offered to France 
to do, and what France wanted and allowed him to do. It is 
as much the business of a patriot and a statesman to yield at 
the right time as not to yield at the wrong time; and now M. 
GamBetTTA is of opinion that not he, but France, should decide 
whether the war shall go on. It may be that the conse- 
quence of peace will be that his beloved Republic will be 
swept away, and that he will pass into obscurity or exile. It 
may be, on the other hand, that the Republic will gain 
rather than lose by a Republican statesman showing that he 
can think of France, and not merely of himself and his party. 
But, whether he gains or loses in the end by what he is now 
doing, it is equally certain that he is only doing what he 
thinks is his duty, and is prepared to abide the consequences. 
It so happens that, at the very time when France is thus 
bringing towards a probable close a war undertaken five 
months ago to break up German unity, the last steps are being 
taken in Germany to make this unity an accomplished fact, 
and to signalize its accomplishment by the creation of an 
Empire of Germany. Events move on so fast that the world 
scarcely perceives how strange a revolution is indicated in a 
King of Bavaria writing to a King of Saxony to invite him 
to aid in inducing their common chief of Prussia to take a 
title marking that all German Kings and Princes are now 
under him. All the Southern States have joined the Con- 
federation, the Federal Parliament has ratified the terms on 
which they have joined it, and it only remains for the local 
Parliaments of the new members of the Confederation to give 
in their adhesion. But Bavaria has succeefled in exacting 
concessions which are gratifying to her pride, and which seem 
as if they must exercise a considerable influence on the future 
policy of the Confederation. She is to retain, and her Southern 
neighbours through her influence are also to retain, the con- 
trol of their own posts, telegraphs, and railways. Bavaria 
is also to retain her own excise system, and her law deter- 
mining the conditions under which the natives of other 
German States may take up their residence in her terri- 
tory. These are slight infractions of the theoretically perfect 
union of Germany ; but Count Biswark decided to accede to 
them, and to represent them to the Federal Parliament as of 
slight importance, rather than incur the evils of further delay. 
But this is by no means all that Bavaria has gained. She 
has agreed that the Bavarian army shall be moulded on the 
Federal pattern, and in time of war shall be placed un- 
reservedly at the disposal of the chief of the Confederation. 
But war, except for strictly defensive purposes, is not to be 
declared except by a vote of the Federal Council; and in 
time of peace the Federal Council is to have the control of 
the foreign affairs of the Confederation. This is meant, and 
is accepted, as a check on any aggressive designs which 
Prussia might cherish, and Count Bismark agrees to it on 
the ground that the Confederation is meant to be mainly a 
defensive Power. It is hoped that the proclamation of this 
character of the Confederation, and the signal manifestation 
of its vast powers of defence involved in the nomination of 
an Emperor of United Germany, may not be without its 
effect when the terms of peace are discussed, should an 
armistice be granted and lead to such a discussion. 
Germany can scarcely pretend that it now needs Metz 
to make itself feel safe from France. It is curious that 
just at this juncture the Luxemburg question seems 
all of a sudden to have come once more on the carpet. 
Dark rumours are spread of negotiations between Prussia 
and Holland, and of the revival of the claims of Germany. 
It is not impossible that Count Bismark, having made up 
his mind that an opportunity for treating for peace would 
soon come, and knowing the carnest desire of Germany for 
ace, may have taken into consideration whether, if he got 
uxemburg, he might not make peace easier by abandoning 
all pretension to keep Metz. Whether this could be effected, 
whether it would be right that it should be done, and whether 
the neutral Powers would be in any way bound to interfere, 
are questions not worth discussing until we know that the 
project is seriously entertained. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE, 


ENERAL GRANT'S Message to Congress Confirms thy 
suspicion that he has fallen under the sinister ; 

ence of General Butter. The absurd statement late] 
lished in a foreign paper, that the Prestpent had offered the 
aid of the American fleet to the Emperor of Russta, Was pro. 
bably suggested by a knowledge of the unfriendly feeling 
which finds less extravagant expression in the Message, 4 
year ago nearly the whole English press strained its ; 
nuity to place a favourable interpretation on the ambiguous 
but significant language of the paragraphs in the M, 
which related to the Alabama dispute. The publication of 
Mr. Fisu’s strange communication to Lord CLARENDON goo, 
afterwards furnished a more authentic explanation of the 
Presipent’s meaning. It would be wrong either to slight 
or to overrate the importance of hinted menaces which 
are at least in part intended to serve domestic purposes 
with which Englishmen have no concern. In the courg 
of the last forty years three Presidential Messages out of 
four have indicated ill-will to England. Before the wa 
the pretext for resentment was generally derived from the 
English prejudice against the system of slavery which wag 
supported by the dominant party. It was only on the eve of 
secession that Mr. Bucuanan, in his last Message, abstained 
from imputations on the character of the English Government, 
Mr. Lincoty, greatly to his credit, offered no official countenanee 
to the popular clamour; and it was reserved for General Gray 
to resume the interrupted tradition of vituperation. As the 
alleged provocation has from time to time varied with the 
' necessities of party, it may be fairly assumed that the Presi. 
dent’s charges against England are intended rather to flatter 
than to instruct popular feeling and opinion. Intelligent 
American politicians are fully aware that the English 
Government and nation would at all times be glad to cultivate 
the most friendly relations with the United States; but as 
long as votes are to be gained by denouncing the policy and 
character of England, it is impossible to establish a good 
understanding. Lord Srantey and Lord CLARENDON went to 
the very verge of allowable concession when, in deference 
to the wishes of the American Government, they agreed to 
submit the Alabama claims to an open arbitration, It is 
impossible, as the Presipent knows, that their successors 
should reopen the negotiation by an unqualified admission of 
the disputed liabilities. Mr. Fisu’s despatch, which was the 
last formal communication on the subject, insisted, evidently 
for the purpose of rendering a settlement impossible, on the 
absurd and obsolcte grievance of the English recognition of 
Confederate belligerency. The American Government also 
stated that the amount of the pecuniary claims, and even the 
principle on which it was to be estimated, had not yet been 
ascertained. The Pxesipext nevertheless seems to require 
that the English Government should, without further inquiry, 
comply with an arbitrary and indefinitedemand. Mr. Suuyer, 
who by his notorious speech did much to render a friendly 
arrangement impossible, is now politically opposed to the 
Presipent. Mr. Fisn, whose despatch was more outrageous 
than Mr. Suunen’s speech, is believed to hold the Department 
of State by an insecure teuure ; and the Presipent’s Message 
contains some ominous points ot coincidence with the inflam- 
matory speeches lately delivered by General Butter. 


Congress and the American people would scarcely have 
tolerated an official proposal that Canada should, without pre- 
text of right, be seized and annexed by the absurd machinery 
of a succession of provincial plébiscites; but General Grant 
harps with unpleasant pertinacity on a series of petty quarrels 
which he seems unaccountably anxious to fasten upon Canada. 
For some time past General Butter has been endeavouring 
to excite popular feeling on the subject of the Canadian 
fisheries ; and it seems not impossible that his agitation 
may have been designed to prepare the way for the Pxresi- 
DENT’s complaints in relation to the same subject. The late 
capture, by an English cruiser, of a fishing-vessel belonging 
to some of General BuTLer’s constituents, may perhaps have 
resulted from some deliberate breach of the fishing laws 
committed for the purpose of causing a collision. It would 
seem either that the capture came two late to furnish matter 
for a complaint in the Message, or that it was too regular 
and lawful to serve as a pretext for remonstrance. ‘The 
event, if it had occurred in time, would have been welcome 
to a litigant who seems to be entirely at a loss for any 
definite charge against his opponent. From the telegra- 
phic summary of the Message it may be collected that the 
Canadians, like the inhabitants of all other countries, exercise 


the exc.usive right of fishing within their own territorial 
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waters. ‘They have enacted laws for the protection of their 
ro and for the discouragement of trespassers; and 
General Grant actually alleges as a grievance the existence 
of statutes which it has apparently not been found necessary 
to apply or to enforce. It is not pretended that Canadian 
fishermen would be allowed to encroach on American fisheries, 
or that the municipal legislation of Canada is inconsistent with 
international law. A litigious landowner might as reasonably 
object to the erection of a fence by his neighbour on the 
boundary of his property. The reprisals which are threatened 
in the Message are wholly unprovoked; and unless Con- 

shares the prejudices of General Grant and General 
lg it is difficult to suppose that the Presipent’s sugges- 
tions will be adopted. The demiand that the St. Lawrence 
shall be opened to Amenican commerce, as the Rhine and Danube 
are protected by European treaties, would be reasonable if 
any vexatious impediments to trade were interposed by the 
Canadian Government; but it may be doubted whether the 
American pretensions are confined to a commercial right of 
way. Having repeatedly echoed General BuTLer’s vexatious 
accusations against England and Canada, General Grant, in 
another part of his Message, distinctly points to early annexa- 
tion of the coveted territory. There is a striking analogy 
between the vexatious and calculated querulousness of the 
Message and the frequent complaints of France against Bel- 
gium and Switzerland during the latter period of the Empire. 
Atone time the French Government was indignant at the 
refusal of a Belgian Railway Board to amalgamate with a 
French Company. Only a few months ago the scheme of a 
railway across Switzerland connecting Germany with Italy 
was supposed to be a cause of alarm to France. When one 

has an interest in contriving a quarrel and the other 
only wishes for peace, it is easy to form a preliminary judg- 
ment on the merits of any occasional dispute. 

In a slightly mysterious passage the PresipeNT recommends 
the formation of closer commercial relations with the South 
American Republics, on the singular ground that the political 
connexion of Europe with the American Continent is draw- 
ing toaclose. The relation of the inference to the hypo- 
thetical proposition is only to be explained by the Presipent’s 
remarkable theories of political economy. He probably 
intends to suggest that the South American States should be 
invited, in return for corresponding concessions, to frame 
tariffs in which differential duties should be imposed for the 
benefit of the United States. Many Americans have by this 
time learned that the best way of promoting trade is to let it 
alone, or to impose for purposes of revenue the smallest 
possible duties on imports; but General Grant is consistent 
with himself in thinking it possible both to maintain pro- 
tection at home, and to extend it to foreign countries. It may 
be confidently predicted that the Southern Americans will 
decline to sacrifice their European trade for the purpose of 
creating a fantastic monopoly in the supposed interest of the 
United States. It is difficult to understand why the limita- 
tion of South American commerce would become more advi- 
sable if the political connexion of Europe with America—or, in 
other words, of England with Canada—were dissolved by 
foree or by consent. The assumption that the separation 
is imminent would scarcely be consistent with international 
courtesy if it were contained in any other document than 
4 President’s Message. General Grant probably means to say 
that Canada wil] soon be annexed to the United States, and 
consequently blessed with a prohibitive tariff, and that the 
occasion would be suitable for inducing the other States of the 
¢ontinent to adopt the same suicidal policy. 


Arguments, if they are unsound, may be refuted, but 
motives can only be, if possible, ascertained and estimated 
at their true value. General Grant's advisers seem to have 
persuaded him that his chance of re-election will be increased 
by appeals to prejudice against England, and possibly by 

ile measures. A candidate for the Presidency of 1872 
who is unwise enough to pledge himself against Free-trade 
may perhaps be liable to a similar miscalculation when he 
relies on professions of hostility to England. The more re- 
spectable section of the Republican has been already in 
some degree alienated by GeneralGrant’s recent encouragement 
of popular corruption; and the same class of politicians 
Would certainly deprecate an unprovoked war, and more espe- 
cially a hostile attempt upon Canada. No dispassionate states- 
man would wish to introduce the Canadians into the Union 
in the capacity of defeated and irreconcilable enemies. 
Reprisals exercised at their expense, in revenge for the asser- 
tion of their rights of property, would be an awkward prepara- 
ion even for General Butier’s plébiscites. It is probable 
that some Americans would object on moral grounds to the 


uoprovoked slaughter and plunder even of Englishmen; and 
the dmect and indirect cost of an unnecessary war would Be sti! 
more generally regarded as objectionable, The proposal by 
which General Butter hopes to unite his party is much more 
likely to divide it; and the Republicans have no chance of 
success at the next election except by entire union among 
themselves. If General Grant continues to submit to the 
tutelage of one of the most disreputable politicians in the 
United States, he will either fail to secure the Republican 
nomination, or he will drag down his party in his merited fall, 
It is rash to prepare for a contest which must be delayed for 
two years by relying on domestic corruption, on foreign com- 
plications, and on opposition to the laws of political economy. 
On some at least of these questions Mr. Hormann, who will 
probably be the Democratic candidate, will occupy more 
tenable ground. 


MR. MILL ON TREATIES. 


M® MILL has explained more fully, in the Fortnightly 
Review, the doctrine which he had abruptly propounded 
in his letter to the Zimes. Critics and adversaries who persist 
in their dissent from his conclusions will nevertheless admit 
that Mr. Mrv’s lucid exposition of his theory deserves atten- 
tion and respectful consideration. His letter, written probably 
at a time when the risk of war might have seemed imminent, 
was passionate, inaccurate, and unjust. His Essay on Treaty 
Obligations is calm-and argumentative; and, to those who 
are inclined to adopt the same opinions, it will probably 
appear to be convincing. Mr. MILu no longer asserts, in for- 
getfulness of the Tripartite Convention of 1856, as well as 
of the general Treaty, that England is under no obligation to 
protect the independence of Turkey; and, as might be ex- 
in a temperate discussion of international obligations, 
he abstains from holding up to execration all who hesitate to 
construe treaties in a non-natural sense. Time and space would 
not have sufficed, when he published his first protest, for a full 
exposition of the theory that treaties are invalid if they affect 
the essential equality of sovereign States. “ Of this nature is 
“a stipulation that a country should maintain one form of 
“ government or abjure another; that she shall abstain from 
“ fortifying places situated within her own territory; that 
“she shall limit to a prescribed amount her army or 
“her fleet, or. the portion of each stationed in a parti- 
“ cular part of her dominions, no equivalent limitation being 
“ consented to by the other parties to the treaty, or by nations 
“in general.” Mr. MiLu’s proposition, which is at least 
plausible, furnishes a singular comment on the current pro- 
ject for satisfying German exigencies without a surrender of 
French territory. According to his view no French Go- 
vernment could effectually bind itself by an undertaking to dis- 
mantle the fortresses of Alsace and Lorraine, and to abstain 
in perpetuity from replacing the Eastern frontier in a mena- 
cing condition. The corollary that Germany will be justified 
in retaining the country up to the crest of the Vosges suggests 
a doubt of the soundness of the principle. The acceptor of a bill 
of exchange is in a pecuniary sense not on an equality with 
the holder; but if bills of exchange had been thought viola- 
tions of natural justice, the debtor would have been forced 
to pay ready money, or perhaps to become bankrupt. The 
Russian engagement by which the fleet stationed in the Black 
Sea is limited would have been a condition of the same nature 
with the French undertaking, in the Treaty of Utrecht, to 
demolish the fortifications of Dunkirk, if it had not been 
accompanied by an ostensible and partial equivalent. The 
neutralization of the Black Sea was binding on all the States 
of Europe; and it must be presumed that Russia derived some 
advantage from the general prohibition. The limitation imposed 
upon the rights of Turkey was acknowledged by Prince Gort- 
cHakorF himself, when he voluntarily offered to release the 
Suxtan from the restriction which was henceforth repudiated 
by Russia. It is generally asserted that Antwerp, in the posses- 
sion of a great military and naval Power, would offer alarming 
facilities for the invasion of England. On the assumption 
that the danger would really arise, and that Belgium were 
about to be annexed by France or by Germany, no English 
Government would, on Mr. My.v’s principles, be justified in 
stipulating that Antwerp should be an exclusively commercial 
port, without fortifications or arsenal. It is undoubtedly true 
that the independence of Belgium is a better security than a 
clause in a treaty; yet on the hypothesis Mr. Mitt himself’ 
would probably prefer the acceptance of a formal undertaking 
to TALLEYRAND’s project of the transfer of Antwerp to 
England. 
It is undoubtedly true that, as Mr. Miu states, several of 
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the provisions of the Treaty of Vienna were violated in the 
course of forty or fifty years. When fifteen years had 

the Emperor Nicno.as destroyed the covenanted liber- 
ties of Poland; after thirty years the Republic of Cracow 
was lawlessly destroyed; and forty-seven years elapsed 
before a BoNaPaRTE once more ascended the Imperial throne 
of France. The tion in 1830 of Belgium from the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands was a breach of a different kind, 
as it was not effected by any of the parties to the treaty. 
The independence of Belgium was soon afterwards recognised 
by all the Great Powers, and, after an interval, by the King of 
the NeTHertanps himself. It is evident that the Governments 
which had erected the new State as a barrier against France 
had a moral right to assent to the substitution, for the same 
purpose, of another arrangement which was thought more 
likely to be permanent, If the French Government had per- 
sisted in its design of a direct or virtual annexation of Bel- 
gium, it is known from Lord Patmerston’s correspondence 
that the attempt would have been forcibly resisted by England 
and the Northern Powers. In the matter of Cracow three of 
the five Great Powers perpetrated an act of violent usurpation. 
The form of M. Guizor’s protest showed that the act was not 
altogether unpalatable to France, and it was impossible for 
England to resist alone. In that case the wrong consisted, 
not in the breach of a clause im the treaty, but in 
the conquest of a territory by superior force. If Mr. 
Mitt only intends to that States from time to time 
aggrandize themselves by unjustifiable means, he is fighting 
the air. Prince GortcuakorF has not been accused of dis- 
turbing for the first time either the golden age or the millen- 
nium. The Constitution of Poland had been established 
rather by the free will of ALExXanpDeR I. than at the desire of 
the Allies. It might be doubted whether they guaranteed 
the franchises of the Poles; andthe Emperor Nicuovas alleged 
that the rights of his Polish subjects had been forfeited by 
rebellion. The case illustrates the justice of Mr. MuLL’s 
objection to interference by way of treaty with the domestic 
government of States. If the English Government had 
wished to defend Poland, the practical difficulties of such a 
course would have been insurmountable. At that time Russia 
would have been cordially supported by Austria and Prussia ; 
and the acquiescence of France might have been purchased 
by the consent of Russia to the annexation of Belgium. If 
the precedent is applied to the present case, it may be 
readily admitted that, if Russia is umassailable in the 
Black Sea, England is dispensed from the discharge of a 
duty which has become impossible. The elevation of 
Napotgon III. to the throne of France cannot reasonably 
be regarded as a violation of the Treaty of Vienna. 
The intention of the Allies was to prevent the restoration 
of the Empire of the great Napotzon in his own person, 
or in that of his son during his lifetime. To the statesmen of 
1815 it must have been wholly indifferent whether the French 
nation might think fit to recall the dynasty after the lapse of 
half a century. Mr. Mixx complains that the greater tender- 
ness of the public conscience on the present occasion is to be 
attributed to the fact that Prince Gorrcuaxorr’s defiance 
touches our own interests, and that it is an affront to our- 
selves. It is undoubtedly true that States are more especially 
bound to protect their own rights and their own honour than 
to enforce general regard for public morality. The French 
declaration of war against Prussia was a far more flagrant 
outrage than even the Russian repudiation of the Treaty of 
1856; but it was not the special business of England to take 
part in a struggle between two great foreign Powers. It is 
not, however, to be thought that the Russian menace is pri- 
marily addressed to England. The fleet which formerly used 
the port of Sebastopol was intended to attack, not Lon- 
don, but Constantinople; and it may be assumed that Mr. 
MILL, after inquiry and reflection, no longer denies the liabi- 
lity of England to maintain the independence of Turkey. To 
make his argument praetically consistent, he ought to contend 
that all the other parties to the Treaty of 1856 are entitled to 
follow the example of Russia; yet there is nothing in the 
provisions of the treaty which affects the dignity or inde- 
pendence of England, France, Austria, or Prussia. Mr. MiLt’s 
caution against the conclusion of treaties which are iatrinsi- 
cally not fit to be kept is judicious and statesmanlike ; but it 
may happen that, as in the present case, an engagement of 
indisputable obligation forms the counterpart of the condition 


which is supposed te be objectionable. All the Powers have | 


pledged themselves to protect Turkey, according to the terms 
of the Treaty of March 30, 1856; and Austria, France, and 
England have further agreed to regard a breach of the treaty 
as a casus belli. The provision which is declared by Russia 


to be henceforth invalid was regarded by all parties as the 
principal security of Turkey against Russian aggression, Jg 
cannot be seriously pretended that a Black Sea fleet and 
arsenal can have any other object than that of offensive war. 
fare against Turkey. 

The controversy perhaps no longer possesses any immediate 
importance, but Mr. Mitt’s argument goes far, if it is accep’ 
to invalidate all possible treaties. His proposal of treaties 
limited by terms of years is liable to many objections if j¢ 
were recommended for universal adoption. A stipulation 
Germany that Metz should remain dismantled for twenty 
years after the war would involve an assent to the restoration 
of the fortress at the expiration of the term; yet the objection 
to the existence of a great frontier fortress would probably 
not be diminished by the lapse of time. A system of treaties 
for terms of years would tend to degenerate into the Greek 
practice of truces of limited duration. At the end of the truce 
it was understood that both parties relapsed into their natural 
state of war, except in the common case in which one or 
both had been too impatient to wait for the expiration of 
the term. The alternative of treaty engagements is the 
exaction of material guarantees in the form of money or of 
territory, and many cases may be imagined in which it 
would be more for the interest of a defeated belligerent to 
give a promise than to surrender a town, or even to make 
a burdensome payment. When an enforced obligation 
becomes intolerable the war must be renewed, as by Prussia 
and Austria when it became possible, after the retreat from 
Moscow, to throw off the tyranny of France. Naporgoy 
would scarcely have listened to a remonstrance i 
his acceptance of the challenge which had been provoked, 
not only by oppressive conditions of peace, but by years of 
cruelty and plunder. Mr. Mitt undertook to prove that the 
repudiation of the Treaty of 1856 ought not to be resented by 
@ contingent declaration of war, and therefore the precedent 
of a war commenced for the purpose of escaping the restrie- 
tions of a treaty is scarcely applicable. He has succeeded in 
proving that it is generally not for the interest of a victorious 
belligerent to content himself with the security of covenants, 
Whether the destruction of the sanctity of treaties may not. 
often be onerous to the weaker party is a question which he 


has not thought it necessary to investigate. 


THE ST. CLOUD DISCLOSURES. 


. motive which led to the publication by the German 
Government of the despatches found at St. Cloud is easily 
seen. The most prominent feature in these papers is the as- 
surances of support which Naro.eon LI. received irom the local 
authorities throughout the country. Ever since the King of 
Prussia found it convenient to drop the distinction between the 
Eaupreror and his subjects the Germans have laid great stress. 
on the complicity of the French nation in the declaration of 
war. Now that Napoveon ILI. is a prisoner, with no prospect. 
of being restored except possibly in the character of a puppet. 
set up by Count Bismark for his own purposes, it is not to 
their interest to dwell on the dangers of Bonapartist ambition. 
The danger they want is one which shall supply a valid plea 
for the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine, and a fallen 
Emperor cannot well be presented in this light. But sup- 
posing it can be shown that the great majority of Frenchmen. 
were no better than their late ruler, and that in his nefarious 
designs against Germany he was but the mouthpiece of a 
nation of conspirators, it will follow that his dethronement. 
leaves the Fatherland as much in need of protection as before. 
No change in the form of government can make France 
less formidable to her neighbours, because the passions 
which make her mischievous are the common property 
of the whole people. This being the German case, it. 
was satisiactory te find the precise evidence needed for 
its establishment stored up for their use at St. Cloud. There 
is the testimony of M. OuLivier to the enthusiasm aroused in 
the Corps Législatif by the Duke of Gramont’s famous state- 
ment, and the testimony of sundry Prefects to the enthusiasm 
aroused in their several districts by the news that war had 
been declared. Each of these documents deserves to be closely 
examined. M. Oxtivier informs the Emperor that “ the 
“‘ agitation was at first greater than was intended.” It is @ 
curious phrase by which to describe a supposed spontaneous 
outburst of iidignant patriotism; but it probably expresses 
the exact truth. The Duke of Gramont’s declaration was 
not the genuine utterance of an indignant Government; it was 
carefully arranged to produce a particular effect on the Legis- 
lature. That it should have been"successful in this respeet 
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will seem quite natural when we recall the composition and 
character of the late Corps Législatif. ‘The majority of the 
members were men who had been returned as good Im- 
perialists, and had deserted the cause of Imperialism when 
Parliamentary Government seemed to be rising in the political 
market. Perhaps, if the Emperor had been more timid or M. 
OxiiviEr less manageable, they might have cherished theirnew- 
born Constitutionalism to the end of the chapter. But under 
the combined action of these two influences Parliamentary 
Government went again to the wall, and Imperialism was 
restored on the basis of a new plébiscite. To purge them- 
selves of the guilt of having distrusted the fortunes of the 
Empire now became the great object of the majority in the 
Corps Législatif. They had most of them done things wholly 
unbecoming the loyalty of official candidates, and unless this 
fact could be all out from the Emprror’s memory they could 
hardly hope to fill that profitable position again. If the Duke of 
Grawont had announced a war with Timbuctoo or with the 
Granp Lama he would have been sure of a cheer in a 
Chamber thus constituted. Perhaps M. OLLivier was not 
without some knowledge of the truth when he added, “ The 
“agitation among the people is very great, but it is a noble 
“and patriotic emotion.” i 
point to some agitation which was neither noble nor patriotic, 
and M. OLtivier’s acquaintance with the Corps Législatif 
might have furnished him with the suppressed example. His 
dealings with the Corps Législatif had probably convinced him 
that most of the members were willing to go any length in 
order to put themselves right with the authorities, and he 
recognised that such a frame of mind constituted an admirable 
tion for the reception of a declaration of war. 

The contents of the Prefects’ despatches will help us to 
test the nature of the noble and patriotic emotion which 
M. O..ivigr attributes to the people at large. A despatch 
from Marseilles, dated the 16th July, describes “a great 
“ manifestation.” About 10,000 or 15,000 people are parad- 
ing the streets, with drums beating and torches flaming. They 
are singing “ Reine Hortense” and the “ Marseillaise.” Cries 
of “Long live the Emperor,” “ Down with Prussia,” “To 
“ Berlin,” resound on all sides, “The multitude is .s if electri- 
“ fied.” A despatch from Toulon, dated a day later, tells of 
great patriotic enthusiasm. “Young men carrying banners 
“ have gone to the Sous-Prefecture to hear more particulars, 
“ singing the ‘ Marseillaise,’ and crying out ‘ Long live the Em- 
“6 peror.’” “ At Perpignan, on the 15th, we hear of ‘great 
“¢ excitement.’ War with Prussia is fervently wished for by 
“the whole population. The Republicans even declare that 
“in a week hostilities will have begun, and that our soldiers 
“will this time celebrate the Exprror’s festival in Berlin.” 
It will be seen that the first two of these despatches come 
from great Republican centres, and that the writers are evi- 
dently anxious to make it appear that the enthusiasm is a 
really popular product, that Napoteon III. has at length 
found his way to the hearts even of the Republicans them- 
selves. Yet when the cries and songs are examined there 
is something suspicious about them. It is conceivable that 
the hostility of the Democrats to the Emprror might have 
been for the moment forgotten in an outburst of patriotic 
zeal. But the effect of such a change would have been 
to make them think only of France, not to make them 
think differently of Napotzon III. They would have sung 
the “ Marseillaise,” but not the “Reine Hortense.” They 


have, ced in the thought 
inly not have rejoiced in 0 


mded to politics, and the Emprror never visited any 

of France without appropriate cheers being forth- 
at every stage of his journey. There is no feature 
in these “ manifestations” which could not have been pro- 
duced at a few hours’ notice by the judicious use of the 
materials at the Prefects’ di The Toulon despatch says 
nothing about numbers; it only speaks of “ young men 
“earrying banners.” Republican processions had been so 
long out of date that it may be doubted whether these banners 
would have been forthcoming in sufficient numbers if the 
sathorities had not kindly ed their stores, and they would 


maturally be more sure of their being well used if the 
eanfided them to those who had carried 


y this “but” seems to 


sions. At Marseilles the Prefect estimates the people who took 
part in the procession at “ about 10,000 or 15,000”; nota 

large number at a season of the year when every in- 
habitant of a Southern would have been in the streets 
half the night for a much less serious cause. And under 
a system by which loyalty is supplied to order, and the 
blame of overt disaffection is laid at the door of the autho- 
Tities, official caleulations are apt to err on the side of 
excess. At Toulon the Prefect seems to have been cheered by 
the thought that he had not laboured im vain, for he adds, 
“These demonstrations produce the most favourable im- 
“ pression.” 

If it be objected that no Sovereign could have listened to 
representations of this kind at a crisis when it was most im- 
portant to him to know the full truth, the only answer is, 
that an absolute Sovereign can never rely on having the truth 
told him even in those rare cases when wishes to hear it. 
He has to deal with inferior minds, which are themselves open 
to the commonplace flattery of smooth prophecies. Men of 
this order cannot conceive that their Sovereign can care to 
know facts as they are. Their one idea of making them- 
selves agreeable to him is to dress up facts in the colours 
in which they suppose he wishes to see them. This is seen 
in these very despatches whenever they touch on the state of 
feeling in Germany. It was known or divined that the 
Ewvprror’s policy would aim at sowing dissension among the 
German Powers, and the tenor of all the news forwarded to 
him from the South German States goes to show that every- 
thing is ripe for the execution of his plan. The French people 
may have nourished hopes, or been a prey to fears, which led 
them te condone the Emperror’s precipitation, and there can 
be no doubt that military success would have more than atoned 
in their eyes for all the misdeeds of the Empire; but 
there is no evidence to show that the war was not wholly of 


his own making. 


THE TEMPORAL POWER AND THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD. 


i would be unreasonable and unjust to blame the Roman 
Catholic clergy, and the zealous portion of the laity, for 
the grief and indignation which they express on account of 
the Italian occupation of Rome. Modest schismatics ought 
candidly to confess that they are not competent judges of the 
question whether Victor EmmanvEL is, or ought to be, subject 
to the mysterious sentence which is called the Greater Excom- 
munication. It has sometimes been asgerted that the penalty 
only falls on those who are mentioped in the judgment by 
name; but in excommunicating all parties to the usurpa- 
“ tion, of whatever dignity they may be, and even though 
“they should be worthy of the most special men- 
“tion,” the Pope seems, to unskilled interpreters of his 
decree, to have struck directly at the Kise. The charges 
on which the condemnation is founded, though they 
are framed in ecclesiastical Latin and translated into eccle- 
siastical English, are true in fact, while difference of opinion 
may exist as to their moral effect. The Hoty Faruer’s de- 
testation of his rebellious son gives point even to a literary 
criticism which is substantially just. Victor Emmanvez.’s 
letter of the 8th of September was certainly composed “ with 
“lengthy and insincere circuitousness of words and sen- 
“ tences”; but it could hardly have been that a 
denunciation of those particular faults of style would issue 
from the Roman Chancery. The Pore is consistent with 
his uniform practice, if not with his = of unpro- 
voked hostility, in refusing to recognise the Sovereign whom 
he calls the Piedmontese King, as King’ of Iraty; and it is 
not a little surprising that Cardinal Anrowexi should, in his 
Circular to the Papal representatives,’repeatedly designate 
both the Kine and the Kingdom by their proper titles. 
Cardinal CuLLEN,.too strictly orthodox to conform to worl 
forms of ¢ourtesy, denounced the King of Iraty, in his 

at Dublin, as the Sardinian usurper. In numbers, especially 
of priests, and in fervid unanimity, the Dublin meeting was 
conspicuously successful. If Rome could not count upon 
enthusiastic adherents in Ireland, the cause of the Porz would 
indeed be hopeless. Cardinal CuLLEN and his associates, with 
other devotees to the Papacy, are thoroughly aware that their 
Church has suffered a heavy and perhaps a fatal blow. They 
are not simple enough to consoled by the assurances of 
inconsistent Protestants that the deprivation of temporal 
dominion will increase the Pors’s spiritual power. Rather 
they argue that territorial sovereign’ 


ty is an indispensable 

part of the mechanism of the Church, though Cardinal CuLLEn 

is perhaps imprudently candid when he declares . the 
B 


would have cried “Long live the Nation,” but not “ Long 
“ live the Emperor.” They might have predicted a speedy 
they would cer- 
that they would 
of August. Con- 
sequently the despatches e Preiects refute themselves. : 
They have not the right ring about them. It must be re- 
membered, too, that the local authorities under the Empire : 
were thoroughly familiar with the manufacture of pepe 
demonstrations. The principle of the clague had been 
XUM 


assented to the release of Russia from the restrictions which it 
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Porr has the same right to his States which any nobleman 
can allege to his own private estate. Modern prejudice 
is intolerant of a right of ownership conferring on kings 
an indefeasible title to the allegiance of their subjects. 
According to Cardinal CuLLEN and the Roman Catholic news- 
papers the Porr’s subjects are, in spite of the plébiscite, 
generally and profoundly loyal to their dethroned ruler. 
If the Porer’s right is that of a proprietor, it matters 
little whether his tenants and dependents confirm an indis- 
putable title by personal attachment. The Pore himself, in 
his Encyclical Hpistle, deals directly with the French con- 
trivance which was adopted to sanction his dispossession. 
The Italians, he declares, have perpetrated an atrocious crime 
in covering their sacrilegious spoliation “by the show and 
“ comedy of a plébiscite.” If Papal documents were always 
as plainspoken, their authors could no longer be accused of 
lengthy and insincere circuitousness of words and sentences. 
Cardinal CULLEN, as becomes his position, expresses unhesi- 
tating confidence in the future restoration of the Pore ; and it 
would be difficult to dispute the soundness of the Cardinal’s 
assertion that, “ when all Catholic nations raise their voices in 
“ favour of the Hoty Farner, he will soon be restored to his 
“ dominions, and resume that power which he has always 
“ exercised with clemency and for the benefit of his people.” 
Yet the Cardinal himself seems to be shaken in his confidence 
when he further expresses the belief that, “ if Catholic princes 
“ will not do their duty, other princes outside the Church 
“ will take steps for the restoration of the temporal authority.” 
An appeal to the King of Prussia, himself a chief of 
heretics, indicates but a faint reliance on the pious zeal of 
Catholic sovereigns. Mr. Giapsrone has lately explained how 
far the English Government is prepared to interest itself in 
the cause of the Pore. Measures have already been taken to 
secure in case of need his personal safety, and Mr. GLADSTONE 
professes in general terms a courteous desire that the Porer’s 
spiritual independence should be maintained. With the rival 
Governments of Rome and the neighbouring territory Eng- 
land has no concern. Cardinals naturally deal with the 
future as freely as fvith history and with the present time, 
and perhaps a prophecy of the restoration of the Pore may be 
as trustworthy as a statement that GARIDALDI is a coward, or 
that Ursan VIII., who intrigued for the annexation of Ireland 
to Spain, loyally supported the Crown of England against 
Cromwett and the Commonwealth. The lay speakers who 
echoed the Cardinal’s opinions naturally quoted the numerous 
authorities which support the Porr’s Temporal Power. It 
might not be difficu to explain the devotion of politicians 
such as Turers and Guizor to an institution which Protestants 
have generally regarded as an abuse, and which the disciples 
of Vottaire believe to be founded on a gigantic falsehood. 
Both classes of advocates of the Papacy are fully justified in 
believing that its influence for good or for evil will be greatly 
diminished by the abolition of the temporal sovereignty. The 
representation of Irish enthusiasm and rhetoric would not 
have been complete if the Very Rev. Mr. Burke had not 
recommended the cause of the Holy See to the protection of 
the English Government by hints at the alternative of an Irish 
rebellion. If England, he said in substance, will not sym- 
pathize with the Porr, perhaps other nations will sympathize 
with Ireland. English statesmen would probably, on the 
whole, havepreferred that the Pore should retain his dominions; 
but they will scarcely be tempted to declare war with Italy 
at the demand of clerical orators whose loyalty appears to be 
so faint and so dependent on circumstances. ‘The Pope’s 
complaint of a violation of public law would be more im-, 
pressive if he had not also relied on a divine and transcen- 
dental title. Alone among temporal rulers he has for several 
years refused to acknowledge the Kingdom of Italy, and he 
has secured the protection of a foreign garrison which was a 
menace and affront to his neighbours. The plausible charge 
of a breach, by Italy, of the September Convention is sufli- 
ciently answered by the acquiescent silence of the French 
Government, which has the exclusive right of insisting on the 
performance of a covenant concluded only with itself. The 
Convention had been abandoned or suspended from the date 
of the battle of Mentana to the outbreak ofthe present war. 
When it became necessary to recall the French troops from 
Rome, the Italian Government, not wishing to profit by the 
difficulties of an ally, once more undertook to protect the Papal 
dominions against external aggression; but neither in 1867 
nor in 1870 was the Pore a party to the Convention; and the 
present French Government has either expressly or tacitly 
released the King of Iraty from the performance of its obliga- 
tions. If all the signataries of the Treaty of 1856 had 


imposed, an invasion of Turkey would, like the occupation of 


Rome, still be a violent act; but disregard of a treaty which 
on the supposition had ceased to be operative could scarcely 
have been denounced as perfidious, 

Earnest Roman Catholics, when they happen not to be 
making or hearing speeches, are probably more deeply inter. 
ested in the human probabilities of the restoration of the Pope 
than in the strongest demonstrations of the guilt of the Kin 
of Iraty. More unlikely events have happened; but at the 
present moment the prospects of the Holy See are not encon- 
raging. It is possible that, after the close of the war, a Con- 
servative French Government, inspired by the clergy, may 
contemplate a repetition of the expedition of 1849; but the 
enterprise would now be undertaken under more difficult 
conditions. OvupinoT was for a considerable time held at 
bay by the Triumvirate and by GariBaLp1, although aux- 
iliary forces from Spain and Naples _ simultaneous} 
attacked the Roman Republic. Before the French could 
again establish a garrison in Rome, they must defeat 
the Italian army, with the result of forcing Italy into the 
ranks of their enemies in any subsequent European struggle, 
The remaining Catholic Powers, since Bavaria has been 
merged in the German Federation, are Austria, Spain, and 
Italy itself. Cardinal CuLLey’s assertion that the great majority 
of the Italians lament the misfortunes of the Pore is probably 
explained by the ecclesiastical habit of regarding the priests 
as the sole representatives and organs of the community. If 
the Italians really disapprove of the policy which has been not 
very readily adopted by the Kine, they have nothing to do 
but to elect a Parliament which will give effect to their wishes 
by causing the Ministry to withdraw the Italian troops from 
Rome. If Italy were convinced of the error of her ways 
there would be no need to invoke the aid either of the Catholic 
world or of princes who stand outside the Church. The 
speech of the King of Iraty to the new Parliament appears to 
have been received with hearty approval by an Assembly 
fresh from contact with its constituents. In default of the 
repentance of Italy, the friends of the Porr can only look 
to Spain and Austria; and Austria has already expressed 
courteous regret at her inability to interfere with a measure 
which has been judged necessary by her Italian ally. Spain 
has just elected as King a son of the very potentate against 
whom the Church directs her thunders. During the discussion 
which preceded the voting for a King, one of the clerical 
party moved that the Porr’s Encyclical should be read, for 
the purpose of proving that the Italian candidate’s father had 
been subjected to the major excommunication. The Cortes 
received the motion with a universal burst of laughter; and 
the President quietly ruled that no document could be read 
unless it related directly to the election. It appears, there- 
fore, that until some powerful State reverses its actual policy 
there is no chance that the Pore will be restored by external 
force. The domestic difficulties of the Italian Government 
are numerous and formidable, but it is not from the sup- 
porters of the Papal power that the monarchy has anything 
to fear. Cardinal ANTONELLI well knows that the overthrow 
of the excommunicated K1xe would deprive the Church of its 
last chance of predominance, and perhaps of toleration. Not 
the clergy, but the sect of Mazzin1, would succeed to the 
vacant inheritance; and perhaps, in the place of the com- 
plaisant La Marmora, GArrBaLbi would transcend the para- 


doxes of medieval mythology by announcing in St. Peter's 


that St. PeTer never existed. 


KEBLE COLLEGE. 


? i will be matter of very great regret if the legal diffi- 
culties started on Wednesday in the Oxford Congregation 
prevent the important and interesting experiment under trial 
at Keble College from being carried through. There is a 
cause at work which keeps the English Universities from 
becoming national institutions to a far greater extent than does 
any sectarian exclusiveness. This is the unjustifiable and 
steadily increasing expense of a University education. We 
are so familiar with its costliness that it is only by witnessing 
the astonishment of foreign observers like the French Educa- 
tion Commissioners that we are brought to think it a mon- 
strosity for lads in their teens, or just out of them, to be 
spending at Oxford or Cambridge, in little more than hali a 
year, a fourth part of their parents’ income, In putting 1t 
thus we probably understate the truth, for the great majority 
of young men at the Universities are sprung from the pro- 
fessional classes, and the cost of their education is defrayed 
out of capital or savings. For the greatest part of the 
outlay no return ‘whatever is made to the parent. Eminent 
members of both Universities have established over and over 
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in, with affluence and even superfluity of proof, that an 
und uate need not spend at any College in Oxford or 
Cambridge (with one possible exception) more than a very 
moderate yearly sum. As a matter of fact, undergraduates 
habitually spend twice, thrice, or four times that sum, and the 
difference between the amounts represents expenditure which 
js in a certain sense unn and is to a very great extent 
mischievous. There is no question of the cause to which this 
excess is attributable. It is the voluntary expenditure of 

oung men which swells to such an amount the cost of a 
Taiversity education, if any folly can be called voluntary 
which is perpetrated in obedience to the tyranny of fashion. 
The simple truth is that a young man in his teens, unless ex- 
ceptionally constituted, is quite ag much the slave of fashion 
and opinion as a woman. The infirmity of mind which makes 
a lady deny herself healthful exercise by putting preposterous 
heels to her boots and by cultivating an attitude implying an 
inconvenient displacement of her centre of gravity, and which 
forces her to aggravate the nervous headaches which are 
the consequence of want of exercise by strapping a mass 
of jute or horsehair on the top of her head, afflicts the young 
of the male sex quite as commonly, and sometimes yet more 
seriously. The youth fresh from a school at which he sub- 
mitted to painful punishment about the shins at football, and 

ded himself that he liked it, all out of deference to 
school custom, naturally does not oppose a very energetic re- 
sistance to University customs which do-not call for any 
self-denial. What fashion is to a woman, the “ thing” or 
the “correct thing” is to an undergraduate. Nothing but 
the sobriety of costume practised by the elders of his sex 
prevents his modelling his dress on the gorgeous style pre- 
served by footmen. Little can be said against the long and 
thick dressing-gowns in which young men are just now 

ing the streets of Oxford and Cambridge on the score of 
inadequacy to keep out the cold, but their abominable 
ugliness renders it certain that their fathers will have to pay 
fora substitute next year. What in fact is wanted is pro- 
tection of young men against themselves. That such pro- 
tection has never yet been given is doubtless owing to the 
fact that the College authorities of the present day belonged 
for the most part during their undergraduateship to the work- 
ing minority, but another reason may be found in the diffi- 
culty of making the beginning of a more rational system. 
Such a system was begun by Keble College 2 month or two 
since. 

The expedients which are understood to have been resorted 
to at Keble College make one almost smile by their obvious- 
ness and simplicity. A great part of the expense incurred at 
Oxford and Cambridge is incurred at meals which are taken 
out of the sight of the authorities, and therefore out of their 
control. ‘The Colleges contain some of the most magnificent 
banqueting-rooms in the world, but they are only used for 


dinners. No good reason can be assigned for this. It is not | 


the ordinary practice of English families for the members to 
have breakfast and lunch in their bedrooms or studies, and 
to reserve the dining-room for only once a-day. ‘The London 
bachelor takes as many meals at his Club as he can, and if he 
breakfasts at home it is because his Club is ata distance. Why 
then, at Oxford and Cambridge, is a magnificent dining-room 
close at hand kept shut nearly all day long, and why 
are undergraduates relegated to meals in their rooms, attended 
by the bird of prey called a scout or gyp, whose acknowledged 
interest it is to tempt his employer into profusion? Keble 
College applies the proper remedy by increasing the number 


of meals taken in common in the College Hall, and by a 
stern curtailment of the scout’s opportunities and privileges. 
Another source of expense, allied to that which we have men- | 
tioned, is the silly persuasion of a good many young men at 
the Universities, that a College dinner, which is really as like | 
a3 possible to an everyday Club dinner, is not sufficiently | 
luxurious for a gentleman. The soup is not supposed to be | 
hot enough, or the meat is badly cooked or badly carved. | 
This foolish finery, which leads to serious expenditure on 
private dinners, is unfortunately to be explained in a great 
degree by the practice of maintaining a high table in the 
College Hall. Not only do the undergraduates, according to | 
medizval usage, sit “ below the salt,” but their dinner is as | 
different from that of the Fellows (though it is not necessarily or 
éven eommonly a worse dinner) as if it were served in a 
Separate room. Why a Fellow of five-and-twenty—which, is 
nowadays a common age for a College dignitary—should not 
fill his plate from the same joint as an undergraduate of 
twenty, is a University mystery. We comprehend then that, 
youths az they are, an important improvement has 


been accomplished when we are told that at Keble College 


the meals taken in Hall are really common to bursar, tutor, 
and undergraduate. 

The abnegation, at Oxford and Cambridge, of the duty of 
watching and controlling private expenditure is the more sur- 
prising because the facilities for observing and checking it 
are unusually great. A young man cannot habitually ride 
or hunt without the fact being very shortly known to his 
tutor, who has a pretty accurate knowledge of the parentage 
of every undergraduate under his care, and who in nine 
cases out of ten can say whether a horse is a justifiable 
expense. And at Oxford, at all events, an article of use 
or luxury can no more pass the College gate and the 
porter’s lodge without observation, than taxable commodities 
can be smuggled through the Custom House at the single 
port on an iron-bound coast. Amoug the reforms attributed 
to Keble College is a rule that all patent expenditure, such as 
riding, must be explained and justified to the authorities, as of 
course in many cases it can be. Another improvement is said 
to consist simply in taking advantage of the College gate and 
the porter’s eyes. Why should trays from the pastrycook, 
hampers from the wine merchant, and framed engravings from 
the printseller, ever enter a College without being reported 
in the proper quarter? Keble College, we believe, furnishes 
itself the rooms of its undergraduates, and even undertakes 
the supply of wine and other luxuries; but every importation 
from outside has to be separately justified. 

We earnestly trust that a new system which is recom- 
mended by common sense and the most elementary know- 
ledge of male nature in its immaturity will be allowed a fair 
trial The not very important legal difficulties about the 
affiliation of the College must of course be settled on their 
own merits, but we trust that the ecclesiastical jealousies which 
they mask will die ama If we do not accuse the Oxford 
Liberal party of something very like illiberality in this mat- 
ter, it is because we know that they have suffered much small 
persecution from adversaries whose power is now on the de- 
cline, and because men who sincerely believe that sectarianism 
has denationalized the Universities may genuinely and not 
unintelligibly dislike the first step on a path which they fear 
may lead again to sectarianism. Yet, if one endurable con- 
cession can be made to the unquestionable national feeling in 
favour of religious education of a rather distinct kind, it 
might be supposed to consist in the toleration of Keble College. 
The College is connected with a particular set of Church 
opinions neither by statutes nor by subscriptions. The sym- 
pathies of the governing body, and its large powers of reno- 
vating its constitution, are the sole security for its maintaining 
any particular religious views. If it survives it will at most 
be in harmony, not with any shade of contemporary opinion, 
but with the forms corresponding from time to time to such 
opinion in the remote future—an essentially different thing. 
It is far less likely to inoculate the sister-Colleges with its 
religious than with’ its social principles. Its connexion with 
the University will ultimately bring home to the authoritics 
the fact that a University education is for a large number of 
young men an elaborate training in bad habits; that scl!- 
indulgence and expensiveness are not necessary to lads of 
nineteen, and are heartily disliked by their parents; and the: 
they can be all but eradicated by the simplest expedients. 


THE WAR OF 1870. 


Ore more there is a pause after a crisis of startling, 
indeed of pathetic, interest in this most singular o/ 
wars; and we are enabled to review with some distinctness 
the events which have apparently left the Germans, for the 
third time since the first blow was struck, completely masters 
of their enemies’ fate. For the new Prince-Marshal of 
Prussia, no unworthy successor of the old hussar who once 
bore that honoured title, has come up to, and for the time 
being completely disposed of, that Army of the Loire gathered 
with such pains, disciplined with such severity, on which 
France had once more pinned her stricken hopes. And 
simultaneously with the’noble effort at relief from the South, 
as no doubt arranged by the French commanders, Trocuc 
has essayed his own movement from within Paris, and failed 
almost as decisively as D’AURELLE from without. 

The delay of the latter in making his great attempt may 
have been due partly to the want of cartage which we have 
before adverted to, and partly to the state of the heavy roads 
which lay before him. But it was evidently chiefly necessary 
for the purpose of completing that concentration which the 
camp he had formed in the wooded heights to the north cf 
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Orleans was used, as we last week pointed out, effectually to 
conceal, From his right especially he drew, under his new 
powers as Commander-in-Chief, reinforeements more than 
equal to the army of two corps with which he had gained 
his first success over Von per Tann. The Eighteenth 
Corps, formed at Nevers; the Nineteenth, raised nearer the 
centre of France; the Twentieth, known hitherto as the Army 
of the East and now under Orevzor, moved up to the front 
by the higher passages of the Loire, and made a right wing 
nearly 100,000 strong to his force, stretching through the 
well-wooded sandstone hills which run along the northern 
bank of the Loire from Orleans up to Chateauneuf. Surely 
the way in which these separate armies were got together 
with such secrecy (Crevzor, for example, was believed by 
every one to be at Chagny, near the Saone, when he was 
really at Gien, on the Loire) does infinite credit to the 
French administration. About the 26th the army intended 
for the relief of Paris had been nearly got together, the Seven- 
teenth Corps closing up to the rear of the left wing, and the 


“whole mustered about 200,000 strong. It was only waiting 


apparently for some signal that Trocuu was ready to co-operate 
when it became partially engaged, by the force of circumstances, 
with the forces in its front. 

These, too, were now concentrating to resist the attempt 
which Von Motrxe had divined. After the false alarm of a 
movement on Paris by Dreux, which had drawn attention at 
Versailles, was dissipated by the Duke of MrckLensunc’s 
successes over the petty levies which had created it, that 
general’s triumphant progress towards Le Mans was suddenly 
checked by orders directing him to return and close in upon 
the right of Von per Tany, who lay isolated in front of the 
French camp. It had been discovered that D’AureLLEe had 
not really moved, and it was either known or guessed that 
behind his screen of wood he was receiving large reinforce- 
ments to enable him to make a direct advance in over- 
whelming strength. 

Whilst the Duke of Mecktensure drew in from the vicinity 
of Le Mans, and, making some movements which served for 
feints of a direct advance on Tours, marched due eastward on 
Chiteaudun, more important reinforcements still were on 
their way towards the other flank of Von per Tann. The 
mareh of Prince Freperic Cuakr.es with the three corps set 
free from Metz was reported from day to day, and correctly 
enough, to be directed steadily on the es of the Yonne, 
so as to cover all the country between Fontainebleau and the 
Loire with the head of his columns as soon as he got across 
the former stream. The Tenth Corps was the let or 
southernmost of the Prince’s three columns, and had a less 
direct road than the Third and Ninth in their marches. In 
spite of every exertion it was the 21st before its advance 
guard came into position at Montargis, between the extreme 
right of the Army of the Loire and Paris. On the 23rd, 
having been directed to close in on the Third Corps, the lead- 
ing brigade accomplished the junction near Beaune; but the 
rearmost had much difficulty in following next day, for the 
French right, being close to them, and discovering a move- 
ment along its front, advanced at right angles, taking them 
in flank, and but for the superior steadiness of the veterans 
of General Voiats-Ruetz, his men would have suffered 
severely in the affairs of Ladon and Maitziéres. As it was, 
they made their way on to the rest of the corps at Beaune; 
but since they gave up in so doing the villages which had 
sheltered them in this difficult flank march, it was natural that 
the French were elated by a supposed advantage, which in a 
moral sense was a real one. Prince Freperic Cuarves had, 
however, now united his army. His right touched Von per 
Tann’s left towards Toury, and he only awaited the arrival 
of the Duke of Meckenzure on the other flank of the Bavarians 
to commence the attack. 

Meanwhile the time had come when D’AURELLE was about 
to move from his intrenchments, and take the offensive on his 
side in the effort to relieve Paris. The first attempt to do 
this was made along the cross-road which leads direct from 
Orleans on Nemours through Beaune, now become the head- 
quarters of the Tenth Corps; and the Eighteenth French 
Corps, which (apparently supported by the Twentieth) made 
the effort on the 28th, naturally came at once into collision 
with Voiets-Ruev. The fight for the possession of Beaune 
was long and obstinate; but the Prince, arriving in person 
with ‘half the Third Corps and the First Cavalry Division 
ae to be under Hartmann), brought the balance to the 

side, and beat off the French with the loss of 
between one and two thousand prisoners. His own loss was 
over a thousand men, and Beaune itself was so severely 
treated in the fight that it was found untenable afterwards, so 


that the Germans abandoning it gave some colour to the claim 
of a victory made on the other side. 

On the 29th and 30th there was a rest after this check of 
D’Avre.te’s, but on Thursday, the ist, that general, hayj 
received decisive intelligence of the struggle at Paris being 
begun, advanced his left wing to attempt on the west sidg 
of the Orleans-Artenay-Paris road what the right had 
failed in on the east; and thus began the series of seyerg 
actions which lasted all the rest of the week, and never wholly 
ceased until the French had lost Orleans once more. General 
Cuanzy, with the Sixteenth Corps, was on his extreme left, 
supported by the Seventeenth, and General Sonnis (op 
Sonxet), with the Fifteenth, filled the space between him ang 
the Paris road. The fornier advanced according to ord 
and attacked with great spirit the villages in front of him 
occupied by Von DER Tann’s outposts, carrying them one after 
another, and advancing the French line so as to threaten next 
day to turn the centre of the enemy behind Artenay. But 
Prince Freperic Cartes had at once sent orders to the 
Duke of Mrcx.enzure to close in his right in support of the 
Bavarians, and directed that their united corps should take 
the offensive as soon as the movement was complete. 

The fight westward of Artenay, which ensued on the 
morning of the 2nd, was decisive of the immediate fate of 
D’Aurette’s whole army. The Fifteenth Corps, heavily 
pressed, was soon thrown into confusion, and its chief, ip 
attempting to rally it, was made prisoner, so that it yielded 
the piece of ground to the north of Artenay along the railroad 
which it had lately oceupied, and in its retreat exposed the 
right of the Sixteenth Corps, which fell back with it. The 
Prince saw his advantage, and followed it up next day 
advancing his centre, the Ninth and Third Corps, “hid 
struck at the French on the Paris and Pithiviers roads, and 
drove them back to their original position near the city, the 
Duke of MecxLensure at the same time pressing the left wi 
back on the intrenched villages, close to it, which General 
Treskow, with the Twenty-second Division, co-operating with 
the Bavarians, stormed on Sunday morning, with severe loss 
to the Germans. 

Whilst the centre of D’AuRELLE’s army was thus driven 
into the camp before the city, the advance of Prince 
Freperic CaarLes on the Pithiviers road had cut in between 
them and the right wing, composed of the Eighteenth and 
Twentieth Corps. These were, therefore, forced into a sepa- 
rate retreat, and crossed the Loire higher up, at points con- 
siderably above the city. Similarly the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth fell back on the old French line of advance on the 
north side of the Loire, as though retiring on Blois, and so be 
eame divided from the rest of the army. It is evident that 
D’AvrELLE considered his position untenable on Sunday morm- 
ing, though, at GamBeTTA’s urgent instance, he made an effort to 
hold it. This, however, it proved impossible for him to do. The 
successes of the German right, under Generals Treskow and 
Vow per Tann, would have rendered the fall of the city certain, 
even had not a similar attack of the Ninth Corps, on the 
eastern side, carried the Prussians of ManwnsT£IN into the 
railway station close to the place. After dark, the city was 
summoned, and yielded without further resistance by General 
Paitres, who had commanded D’AureELLz’s centre, and now 
covered the retreat of the army as it filed over the river, leaving 
of course many prisoners, and all the heavy guns mounted to 
defend the camps, in the enemy’s hands. 


Before Paris the French fared hardly better than before 
Orleans in their offensive undertaking. ‘This was designed 
for the evening of the zgth, and was to be made across the 
inward or northernmost of the two loops of the Marne which 
cover the south-east angle of the chain of forts between 
Nogent and Charenton. Vuvoy’s corps was to make a diver- 
sion up the Seine on Choisy, whilst Ducror himself, with 
RENAULT’s, was to cross the Marne suddenly and drive back the 
Germans posted there, so as either to press forward in the 
direction of Fontainebleau, where it was hoped that D’AURELLE 
might be heard of, or at least cut for the time the Prussian 
communication with Versailles. Owing to a sudden flood 
upon the Marne, the main sortie had to be deferred until the 
morning of the 30th, and although the stream was rapidly 
crossed and the inward bend of the Marne successfully oceu- 
pied up to its extremity, the Wurtemberg troops, supported 
by the Saxons and parts of the Second and Sixth Corps, gal 
lantly resisted all attempts of Ducror to get far beyond, s0 a8 
deploy on a larger front than the mile and a quarter allowed 
him by theloop. Indeed, as their reinforcements came up they 
naturally took the offensive, and recovered their ground to 
within rifle-range of the villages of Brie and Champigny, whieh 
mark its eastern end. The sortie of Vinoy was a mere 
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~yparently to distractthe attention of the Germans, anda gallant 
mare the same purpose made from St. Denis on the 
northern side. with the assistance of a steamer, carried the 
French into the village of Epinal on the Seine, but only to 
cause reserve troops of the Fourth Corps to be brought up, 
and recover it before it was strengthened sufficiently for keep- 
ing. The losses on both sides this day were naturally heavy, 
and produced quietude on the ist; but on the 2nd fighting 
was resumed at dawn by the attack of the Germans on the 
of Brie and Champigny. Although the Saxons 
carried the former by surprise, and the Wurtembergers made 
their way into part of the latter, it was found impossible to 
hold them under the crushing fire directed on them from the 
French works, and they were finally abandoned, and with them 
the attempt to reach Ducror’s bridges. But the French 
Generals now decided to abandon—for what reasons are not 
yet known—the attempt to break out at this point, and on the 
evening of the 3rd their troops were withdrawn from the left 
pank of the Marne altogether, and posted more to the north, 
about Vincennes. This, however, was done so openly as hardly 
to imply the intention of renewing the attack on that side. 
Great as have been the disasters of the French at Paris and 
on the Loire, their want of suecess there was not owing to the 
game feebleness and uncertainty of action which has given 
Normandy and the North of France into the hands of the 
German corps under Mantevurret. Relieved from his tém- 
detention about Soissons and Compitgne, that General 
advanced at once upon Amiens, as we last week described. 
Having driven out of the field the Army of the North (which 
Faiwuerbe, it seems, had not arrived to take charge of at the 
time of its defeat), MANTEUFFEL next advanced direct on 
Rouen, before which place the resistance of a loosely-handled 
body of Mobiles hardy served to detain his advanced guard. 
On the 5th the fine old city was in his hands, its would-be 
defenders having dispersed with the loss of some hundreds of 
prisoners, and without more than a dozen or two of the Ger- 
mans being put hors de combat, whereas the battle before 
Amiens had cost GoEBEN’s corps thirteen hundred men, owing 
to the gallant stand made by a division of Marines. In the 
North the French have no other hope left them now than to 
detain German troops in that part by the resistance of the 
frontier fortresses, towards which FarpuHerse has retired. 
Havre is already threatened by ManrTevrFFEL, and its fall, as we 
write, unless Brianp inspire his troops with a better spirit 
than they have yet shown, seems merely to be a question of 
days. The German operations will then have fairly begun to 
cripple the strong side of the French—their marine power. 
Our chronicle of actual events is this week so long as to 
forbid our passing into reflections. There are, of course, some 
striking observations to be made on the crisis just passed 
through—a crisis to the Germans in a much more real sense 
than to their enemies—but these must of necessity for the 
present be deferred. For, as we write, we learn that the 
right wing of Prince Frepertc Cares has followed up the 
retreat of the French left, and brought it to action on the 
ground between Meung and St. Laurent, where General 
Cuanzy lay a month since, before D’AuRELLE’s advance against 
the Bavarians, and which he now seeks to hold on the defen- 
sive, protecting his right by the Loire and his left by the 
Forest of Marchenoir. This he is reported to have done with 
success in some sharp skirmishes on the 7th, said at the date 
of our last news to be continued on Thursday. Cuanzy has 
borne himself like a true soldier ever since the campaign on 
the Loire began, and it will surprise no one that he is selected 
t succeed D’AuRELLE, whum GaMBETTA, somewhat over- 
hastily, has removed from the army he had formed, whilst 
Boursaxi is sent back to that very command in the North of 
Which he was not long since deprived. Of the rumours now 
floating of an armistice it is unnecessary to speak here. 


PROGRESS. 


Is the current number of Fraser’s Magazine Mr. Froude in- 
> dulges in some reflections upon Progress, which are interesting 
in themselves-and appropriate to the time in which we are living. 
men, indeed, who have souls a little above the current plati- 
tudes of the time, have been rather vexed by the constant repeti- 
ton of fine phrases about Progress. What is Progress? Are we 
certain that Progress, whatever it may be, will continue indefi- 
hitely 4 And what are the grounds of the belief which we 
Pea P To two of these questions at least the demagogues of 
time have an easy and satisfactory answer. They trouble 
elves little as to the reasons of the faith that is in them, for 
reasoning is in many respeets a very disagreeable and very useless 
Process. If we can jump to a conclusion, why trouble ourselves by 
Plodding through the dreary region which intervenes between our 
Premisses and our final inference? But of the fact itself, how- 


ever it may be established, we are left in no doubt. is 
continuous and unlimited, and is a change from bad to We 
are better than our fathers, and our children will be better than 


ourselves. They will be wiser, richer, kinder, purer, more honest 
and more learned. War, crime, and misery will die out; the 
conflict between classes will cease. One man will be as good as 
another, and women will be as good as men. Hence follows the 
ordinary recipe for being in advance of one’s time. Find out 
which way y * are moving, and there can be no doubt as to the 
wisest policy. It is as easy to become an enlightened statesman 
as to produce a straight line in a given direction. Discover what 
Tory thinks and what a Whig thinks, and then place yourself as 
much in advance of the Whig as he is in advance of the Tory. 
Reformers in old times were for a ten-pound suffrage; the 
present generation was for household suffrage; the next will be 
for universal suffrage. Give a vote to every man, woman, and 
child, and you will be a sounder politician than Mr. Gladstone 
in the ratio which thirty millions bears to the number of 
our present constituency. We have recently knocked down a 
good many monopolies; we only have to be in favour of destroy- 
ing those that remain. We have done away with many le, 
restrictions ; let us do away with laws in general. We shall have 
thus reached the culminating point of political wisdom, and we 
may safely defy anybody to get tar ahead of us. 

And yet certain qualins intrude themselves upon the minds of all 
but the most blatant orators. Are we so clear that this mathema~- 
tical formula for acquiring wisdom, this simple plan of constantly 
outbidding the last offer, will lead to any satisfactory result ? 
Assuming, which is rather a large assumption, that the process is 
right as far as it goes, we shall some day be landed at the bettom 
of the hill by a general abolition of everything; and what is to 
be done then? Our formula will fail us, and the next step is not 
so perfectly clear. Aid then certain doubts begin to assail us 
even as to the perfectly satisfactory nature of previous chan 
We have swept away much rubbish; is it not just possible that 
we may have swept away some very sound materials along with 
it? Possibly the process of reclimbing the hill will have to be 
commenced when we are satisfactorily landed at its foot; and we 
may have reason to ieyret that we did not stay quietly where we 
were. Mr. Froude, for example, suggests several points on which, 
whilst a change has uumistenaality oceurred, it is not plain at first 
sight that there has been progress. Though we ditier widely from 
some of his conclusions, we may notice his statements as an illus- 
tration, if of nothing else, at least of the state of mind in which 
an intelligent man is landed by this ceaseless blowing of trum 
What, he asks, are we to say to the agricultural labourer? Small 
estates, as we know, are swxllowed up in great ones; if the land which 
used to be in common affords a larger gross income, the labourer gets 
none of the advantage ; he is no longer able wpa ae geese, his pig, 
or his cow; and, in short, whilst a few rich men have much greater 


means of enjoying luxurious refinement, the have “ lost. the 
faggot on their hearths, the milk for their children, the slice of 
meat at their own dinners.” They are more d t than ever 


on their superiors; whilst their superiors, who have developed 
from stupid squires into non-resident landlords of half a county, 
have a less intimate relation to the poor. The believer in pro- 
gress may give up the agricultural labourer, but point out that 
the clergy at least have improved in activity and morality since 
the days of Parson Tralliber, and the indolent prelates who 
owed their promotion to political jobbery and left the Trullibers 
to disport undisturbed in their dioceses for months and years at a 
time. Even here Mr. Froude is sceptical as to our improve- 
ment. The clergy, he says, are divided by a wider gulf from 
the sympathies of their parishioners. The Establishment has less 
hold on the affections of the people. And one main cause is 
that the old faith has grown dim; the clergy have ceased really 
to believe in their creeds, and even “ the most ardent Ritualist 
now knows at least that the ground is hollow under him.” At 
any rate, the optimist will reply, education is advancing. 
says Mr. Froude, more people can read and write than fermerly ; 
book knowledge will by degrees be more widely spread; an 
book knowledge, as far as it is @ useful thing. But it 
remains to be seen whether it can supply the want of the more 
practical training received in old-fashioned days. The old English 
system was the ayprentine system. Farmers, smiths, joiners, and 
oemakers parcelled out the boys of a parish, and taught them 
how to shift honestly for themselves. They learnt at church 
that they were oo and responsible beings. We now pro 
to put a certain polish upon the rising generation; to give them 
a-dose of elementary knowledge, but S turn them seal n the 
world to pick up such practical training in life as may hap 
to come their way. They may be more knowing; but will they 
necessarily be honester, soberer, and more ble of i 
their way in a world where, now and always, five-sixths 
us must depend upon steady manual labour? At least, 
replies Mr. }roude’s antagonist, we have much more liberty; 
we have upset monopolies, and are fairly on the way to uni- 
versal suffrage. Mr. Froude admits the facts, but does not so 
a admit their beneficial tendency. The great question is 
not whether we have liberty, for authority must always divide 
the world with liberty, but whether the rules enforced by authority 
are in the main just or unjust. As for universal suffrage, it means 
that we are to entrust the choice of our governors to the class 
least capable of judging of their merits. Nobody really supposes 
that a wide suffrage will give us a wiser Parliament. It comes to 
this, that we cannot trust anybody to attend to any one’s interest 
except his own ; and it is, therefore, in substance “ a public confes- 
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sion of despair of human nature.” Competitive examination means 
that we prefer to have officials chosen by a method which we all 
know to Ne inferior to the system of disinterested personal appoint- 
ment, because we despair of any one ever using his power from 
higher motives than private or party interest. The choice of a 
Legislature by universal suffrage means in the same way that we 
have no leaders whom we can trust to do their duty; and that we 
would rather have incompetent rulers who are slaves to their con- 
stituents than competent rulers who would be sure to oppress 
them. It can hardly then be regarded as a cause for unmingled 
exultation. 

There is scarcely one of the opinions which we have roughly at- 
tempted to summarize to which a more or less satisfactory answer 
might not be set up. We do not care, however, to attempt to 
distinguish between the sound sense which is apparent in some of 
them and the hasty assumptions which might be detected in 
others. We refer tothe article merely as a specimen of the kind 
of charges which are advanced with some plausibility by one class 
of speculators. To sift the evidence by which they are supported, 
and to return a satisfactory verdict as to their value, would re- 

ire an investigation for which few people are really competent. 

‘he mere fact that such an investigation is required is enough to 
convict our popular talkers about progress of extraordinary rash- 
ness. Every one of Mr. Froude’s arguments may be fallacious, 
and all his facts uniformly wrong; the numerous additional argu- 
ments and facts which are sometimes alleged on the same side 
may be equally wide of the mark; but, at least, the people who 
declaim most loudly on the subject are not in a position to say so. 
Phey may be right by accident, as any man who utters a confident 
prediction ma: right, but certainly they have not the gilt of 
inspired prophecy, and they are obviously unable to satisfy the 
conditions required for a scientific prediction. 

The explanation, indeed, of their confidence is obvious enough. 
The enormous progress of knowledge, of material wealth, and of 
our command over the forces of nature, is admitted and palpable. 
The inference that there is a corresponding progress in the mo- 
rality and in the material welfare of the community at large is so 
natural that people do not take the trouble to inquire whether it 
is legitimate. Anybody who undertakes that inquiry will find 
himself called upon to solve many problems of extraordinary in- 
tricacy, and with constantly insufficient data. Even if we assume 
that experience extending over wide ranges of time proves that 
mankind advances on the whole, there can be no such certainty 
as to any particular period. There have been times of decay and 
disorganization as wellas of rapid growth. Heights have been 
reached, in distant ages, which we are now unuble to attain. 
Greek art, to mention the most obvious example, is the despair of 
all its modern rivals ; and indeed the great periods of art recur so 
irregularly and are separated by such wide intervals of depression 
that, if it be possible to discover any law to which they conform, 
it is certainly not a law of uniform or continuous progress. There 
have been long periods during which mankind was occupied 
in forgetting what it formerly learnt. There have been extensive 
districts in which civilization has perished from off the face of the 
earth. The general presumption, therefore, whatever may be its 
value, will not prove without further inquiry that our own age 
or country is not one of the many exceptional cases. We can 
find many symptoms of decay if we choose to look for them. 
The growth of masses of pauperism alongside of vast accumula- 
tions of wealth, the growth of corruption in the most advanced de- 
mocratical countries, and many similar developments, are obvious 
grounds for moderating our enthusiasm. Some of the principal 
changes quoted on the other side are doubtful in fact or ambi- 
guous in tendency. We have received a rude shock to the theory 
of the gradual extinction of war; and to some thinkers it seems 
that the substitution of gentler measures for the old rough modes 
of physical force indicates an effeminacy of national constitution, a 
preference for material comfort over motives of a more spiritual 
order, which renders the change of doubtful benefit. 

To discuss the question of fact would, of course, be im- 
possible. We need only add the remark that, whether progress 
is real or imaginary, a belief in it is highly useful. If a change is 
inevitable, it may be as well that many people should consider 
it to be beneficial; it certainly makes things pleasanter, and it 
encourages the only sound policy, that of accepting unavoidable 
results and making the best of them instead of simply denoun- 
cing them. Even if men were sinking steadily from bad 
to worse, it might no less be our duty to soften the process, 
but we should set about it with little heart when we recognised 
our destiny. Society may be going through a process of pulveri- 
sation, and thus suffering great temporary evils, as a necessary 
preliminary to a reconstructive process, or it may be steadily 
advancing from one improvement to another. It is in any case as 
well that most people should regard the immediate change as 
good in itself, inasmuch as it is a necessary change, and they 
would be incapable of being animated by a more distant prospect 
of advantage. 


THE ECLIPSE EXPEDITION. 


pi spite of all the ill omens that threatened a month or two 
ago, England has escaped the disgrace of being left out of 
what promises to be the most important Eclipse Expedition that 
has yet been seen. But the country has saved her honour in the 
world of science only by the strenuous exertions, at and almost 
after the eleventh hour, of a small bodv of energetic worshippers 


of natural science. By a series of unaccountable blunder it 
seemed not long ago that the Government and the great leaders of 
scientific thought were equally indifferent to the grandest o 
tunity for making a great advance in solar physics that 
presented itself for many years. Like a good many other 
astounding facts, this supposed default had no real existengg, 
So far from regarding with cynical unconcern the aspirations of 
philosophical inc nirers, the Ministers showed themselves read, 
at the first moment that they learned what was wanted, to dn 
every possible assistance to the proposed expedition. Mr, Lows 
and Mr. Stansfeld set aside all pedantic rules of red tape, and 
volunteered the requisite funds on a mere verbal intimati 
without insisting on the formal application which would haye 
wasted the scanty time then left for preparation. Mr. Childers 
was equally prompt in the supply of ships for the crew of jn. 
vestigators, and Mr. Gladstone himself heartily backed up hig 
subordinates in all that they had promised. Nor was ther 
less resolution shown by the men of science. By their own 
simplicity and ignorance of ordinary mundane affairs our gup. 
worshippers had suffered the loss of precious months, in which the 
organization of their expedition ought to have been perfected, 
When at length it was ascertained, as it might have been ascer. 
tained long before, that the Government was prepared to do its 
part in a liberal and cordial spirit, there sennatiiod exe a few weeks 
in which to arrange the manifold details of the expedition. Jt 
seemed almost beyond hope that the work should be completed in 
time, but it was determined that what could be done should be 
done. An Organizing Committee was instantly formed, with the 
Asttonomer-Royal and the President of the Astronomical Society 
at its head, and with the well-known names of Stokes and Lockyer, 
De la Rue and Huggins, among others, on the list of members, 
They had no light task before them. The stations had to be se. 
lected; observers had to be collected and assigned to their several 
parties and their appropriate work; the less practised had to be 
trained for the special duties of the occasion ; instruments without 
number had to be designed and manufactured; the arrangements 
of the journey had to be made; and, last in importance perhaps 
though not least in trouble, it was needful to pacify discontented 
aspirants and to repress the ardour of ambitious tiros. Somehow 
or other the Committee managed to get through its work. Thanks 
mainly to a free use of the telegraph, the personal arrangements were 
all completed in time for the start. The selection of the chiefs in 
charge of the various parties was, among so many good workers, 
a difficult and delicate matter; but the final decision can sc 

fail to give satisfaction, and ensure valuable results. Mr. Peny 
takes one troop of observers to Cadiz; Captain Parsons heads the 
expedition to Gibraltar; Mr. Huggins is in charge of a body of 
very varied acquirements, including Professor Tyndall and Admiral 
Ommaney, who will take an excellent station at Oran; and Mr. 
Lockyer leads a strong force of observers to Sicily, where they 
work in co-operation with the American savans. One name sadly 
suggested itself to every one who was interested in the investiga- 
tion. M. Janssen was shut up in Paris, a: 1 the Committee r- 
solved to stir heaven and earth, or at any rate King William and 
Count Bismark, to get him out. Their overtures promised to be 
successful, when they were anticipated by an equally determined 
effort of the scientific men of Paris. Before the requisite per 
mission to pass the Prussian lines had been obtained, M. Jaussen 
had been committed to the air in a balloon, and it is hoped he 
will turn up, probably in Sicily, to work side by side with his 
friendly shat in solar discovery. 

But a mob of observers is no more a scientific force than a mob 
of men with muskets is an army, and the Committee had next to 
frame their programme of the contemplated attack upon the mys- 
teries of the sun, to give to each man the necessary instructions {for 
his special department of work, and to furnish to all the precise 
instruments that were needed for the duty to be performed. After 
very slight difference of opinion it was resolved to concentrate the 
whole effort of the combined expeditions on the solution of the 
problem of the corona, which was never attacked until the recent 
American eclipse, and which still remains an inscrutable mystery. 
Much, very much, has been done in the investigation of the now 
familiar chromosphere which immediately surrounds the bright 
photosphere of the sun, and what remains to be discovered in this 
region can be made out almost as well without as with the pre- 
sence of the eclipsing moon. But the corona is invisible except 
during an eclipse, when it surrounds the sun with a vast zone of 
light, compared with which the chromosphere is but an attenuated 
ring. So little do we know of the origin of this phenomenon, 
that the primary objects of the proposed observations are to 
ascertain whether it is an appendage of the sun or an accident 
of the earth’s atmosphere, and whether it shines. by inherent or 
reflected light. In the hope of solving this problem three great 
classes of observers have been formed. One set is composed of 
practised artists, who will take as many rapid eye-sketches of its 
form as the minute or two of the duration of totality will allow. 
Another body will attack the quality of the light with the aid 
of various forms of polariscope. The men who are detailed for this 
duty have been assiduously trained by Professor Stokes, who has 
spent all the leisure which was not occupied by the numerous 
meetings of the Committee in giving special lectures on the sub- 
ject, both at Cambridge and in London. To a third division 
of the scientific force the important duty of making spectroscopi¢ 
Observations has been allotted, and many of these have been 
trained under the guidance of Mr. Lockyer at the College of 
Chemistry, the resources of which Dr, Frankland placed at 
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their disposal. Other sections of ies, besides a special 
pendent expedition organized by Lord Lindsay, will devote 
themselves to photographic 5 come: with all the improved 

liances which have recently been added to the resources of 


art. 

e weapons, no less than the men, had to be jally provided 
occasion, and, under the immediate direction of 
Stokes and Mr. Lockyer, a great supply of novel instruments has 
heen manufactured, with astonishing rapidity, by Mr. Browning, 
Mr. Bekker, and Mr. Sims. The arrangements for polariscopic 
observation, designed by Professor Stokes, promise to be most 
effective, and among the novel adjuncts of the spectroscope is a 
new scale of a beautifully ingenious character, planned by Mr. 
Lockyer. One great difficulty of identifying the precise lines seen 
fora few seconds during an eclipse—a difficulty which was seriously 
felt in the last Indian observations—has generally arisen from 
the want of an exact scale to place side by side with the spectrum 
of the object observed. This is now secured by bringing into the 
field of view the spectrum of a hydrogen tube, rendered incan- 
descent by the electric spark passing between poles containing 
jron, sodium, and magnesium. This gives a series of bright lines 
corresponding to the principal lines of the chromosphere, and in 
which confusion is avoided by the varying amplitudes of those 
due to the different materials. A very great increase of exact- 
ness is hoped from the use of this elegant contrivance. 

The time occupied by the journey, and the preliminary days 
that will be spent at the stations, will afford ample facilities for 
concerting the action of the members of each party ; but that no 
means should be neglected, a very carefully prepared paper of in- 
structions bas been for the last week in the hands of all the 
observers, detailing the precise points to which they are to direct 
their attention, and the exact methods by which they may best 
utilize the brief momenis available for work. 

That the Organizing Committee worked, for love of science, 
almost day and night since they undertook their task is what no 
one who has the faintest familiarity with matters of this kind 
needs to be told; and it is a whimsical illustration of the mistakes 
into which the best of us may be led by the plausible stories of 
disappointed men, to find in so excellent a journal as the Daily 
News an article attacking the izing Committee in terms of 

ual impetuosity and generality for neglecting the very duties 
which i. so successfully performed. The fact, however, 
remains, that under every disadvantage this Committee has 
organized the Eclipse Expedition of 1870 with a completeness 
that has never been approached on any former occasion. If 
the observing parties are but favoured by the weather, we 
cannot doubt that the fruits of the Expedition will be as abun- 
dant - the untiring zeal and labour bestowed upon it have 
deserv 


LIBERAL AND ULTRAMONTANE CATHOLICISM. 


HE Vatican Council, with the still pending contest to which 
it has given rise, has forced on public attention with a quite 
novel distinctness the contrast of the two divergent tendencies 
which have long been going on within the limits of the Roman 
At the present moment Ultramontane and 
Liberal Catholics are naturally discriminated as believers or dis- 
believers in Papal infallibility, and to a superficial observer this 
may seem to be not only a correct, but an exhaustive account of 
the matter. The division, however, is much older and wider than 
the particular controversy which has recently brought it into 
prominence, and cuts deeper than any theological or historical 
argument about the lan of Pope Honorius or the authority of 
the Council of Constance. It was observed to be a constant source 
of weakness to the episcopal minority at Rome that they had no 
common and acknowledged standard of principle to refer to. In other 
words, many, perhaps most, of them did not at all adequately 
Tecognise the full import of the controversy in which they were 
engaged. The Liberal Catholic movement in Europe has in fact 
attracted to itself men of very various intellectual characters and 
antecedents, and is a phenomenon which can only be appreciated by 
exaaining what is at bottom the principle of cohesion among the 
somewhat incongruous elements out of which it is constituted, and 
the principle of antagonism between its supporters and their rivals. 
It may be worth while to turn for a moment from the din of the 
ding controversy about infallibility and the Vatican Council to 
inquire what gives the question its real importance, and on what 
sort of considerations the decision must ultimately hinge. And 
in order to do this, we must inquire into the true significance, 
apart from icular controversies, of the movement which has 
been called Liberal Catholicism. 
We speak advisedly of a movement rather than of a party, for 
& party must have recognised leaders, and something at least of 
& common —< and organization based on the pursuit of defi- 
nite aims. But it would be very difficult to say what particular 
set of opinions are held in common by men so diverse in ante- 
cedents, temperament, and sympathies as, among those already 
lost to us, Lacordaire and Montalembert; and, among the living, 
men like Gratry, Tosti, Passaglia, Liverani, Hefele, Kuhn, 
Déllinger, Darboy, Father Hyacinthe, Lord Acton, and, last but 
not least, Dr. Newman, who may nevertheless be identified by a 
certain community in the scope and tendency of their mee: hag 
& among the most prominent representatives in their respective 
countries of the movement to which we are referring. Nor are 


they always consistent with themselves. Count Montalembert’s 
repeated avowal of very liberal views was hard to reconcile 
with his equally unqualified assertion, nearly to the last, of 
the Pope’s temporal claims; while his vehement exultation at 
the triumph of the Federal cause in America was a strange sequel 
to his enthusiastic sympathy for Poland. Still less can the 
illustrious persons we have named be said to have attempted 
anything like party leadership or combined action, or even 
now to be marshalling their followers for the prosecution of 
a common policy, though they are naturally looked up to with 
deference, especially in their own country, by those among 
their _co-religionists who substantially accept their principles. 
Dr. Newman cannot be called the leader of a Liberal, as neither 
can Archbishop Manning be precisely called the leader of an 
Ultramontane, party among English Roman Catholics, but they 
are of course regarded by the Liberal or Ultramontane members of 
their communion, as the case may be, as their natural representa- 
tives and guides. 

When we speak, therefore, of the Liberal movement in Catholic 
Europe we are speaking not so much of an organized party as of a 
tendency, or an influence which is making itself wie felt, and 
which has served to form or materially to affect the tone of the 
most thoughtful, independent, and intellectual minds, rather 
than of any organized combination for the promotion of parti- 
cular views, or the attainment of some common end. And this 
makes it far from easy to lay down any test of general appli- 
cation for discriminating the Liberal from the gen 
sections of Catholicism. It is of course notorious that all Roman 
Catholics who are bond fide members of their Church are agreed 
in the acceptance of certain doctrines, and in the recognition of such 
duties as flow immediately from them. But beyond this there is 
room for almost infinite diversities of opinion; and perhaps we 
should not be far wrong in saying that, while Liberals are disposed 
to limit the infallible authority of their Church, with Dr. Newman, 
to points of faith defined by GEcumenical Councils, or clearly as- 
certained by the universal consent of the Church scattered over 
the world, Ultramontanes have all along been eager to ascribe to 
all Papal utterances, such as the Syllabus of 1864 or the Munich 
Brief, an_infallibility practically equal to that of the Apostles’ 
Creed. Such at least is the avowed teaching of what has been 
the sole Quarterly organ of English Roman Catholics since the self- 
immolation of the too short-lived Home and Foreiyn Review. Still 
on this point, as on the temporal power, there are gradations of 
opinion in both cam Passaglia, the strenuous advocate of 
Italian unity, was, and perhaps still is, an unflinching champion of 
the extremest spiritual claims of the Papacy—probably a result, in 
his case, of his former Jesuit training. But the real root of the 
vital difference between Liberal and iiemmiann Catholics lies 
not so much in detailed peculiarities of opinion as in their different 
way of looking at questions both pa ac mn and praetical, their 
opposite principles of action and belief. One party would ulti- 
mately refer to a moral or scientific, while the other would recog- 
nise none but a theological, standard. The two are indeed in one 
sense coincident, for a true theology and a true science or morality 
cannot conflict with each other; but there is often an apparent 
discrepancy, and here one party would appeal to an assumed theo- 
logical authority, while the other would fall back on the supremacy 
of conscience. Thus, for instance, Liberals would argue that, 
whatever the importance of dogmatic belief, a conformity pro- 
cured or maintained by other than moral means, whether through 
intellectual trickery or the imposition of legal or social disabilities, 
is itself worthless and immoral. An Ultramontane, on the other 
hand, would consider it a duty to adopt, where possible, whatever 
methods of intellectual or physical repression were required for the 
adequate attainment of so important a result. The same difference 
of principle crops out in opposite systems of education. The one, 
of which the Jesuits were the originators, and which they carried 
on for a long period with eminent success throughout a great por- 
tion of the Continent, would secure the allegiance of its disciples 
by keeping them always in leading-strings, stimulating the faculties 
up to a certain point, but carefully excluding all knowledge that 
might be suggestive of doubt, and crushing be oe every germ 
of individuality ; its highest ideal is to perpetuate the innocence 
of childhood. There is much in this scheme congenial to French 
habits of mind; the individual, whether boy or man, is re 
there chiefly as part of a vast organic whole, in which he must be 
fitted to play his proper part ; and accordingly, the external disci- 

line of a French Government Lycée differs little from that of a 
pacer seminary, except, of course, as omitting the religious ele- 
ment. M. Duruy’s famous boast, that he could look at his watch 
and know that at the same moment the boys in every Govern- 
ment college were learning the same lesson, reflected the very 


spirit of the Ignatian rule. Accordingly it is not wonderful that - 


even now the Jesuits should have a certain success as educators 
in France, whereas it is difficult to conceive of their system, even if 
the national religion were Roman Catholic, being other than a 
failure in England. For the English, or, as we may here call it, 
the Liberal idea of education, to which Dr. Newman has emphati- 
cally announced his adhesion in his “ University Lectures,” is pre- 
cisely the reverse of what we have been deseribing. It regards the 
individual, whether boy or man, not chiefly as the component 

art of a vast mechanism, ecclesiastical or national, but as an 
independent being whose mind is not to be dwarfed, or warped, 
or cowed into submission, but trained to energy and self-reliance; 
who should only be suffered to lean upon others till he has learnt 
to walk by himself, ana whose faith is to be preserved, not by 
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keeping out of his hands all books that have not passed the ordeal 
of an Index Expurgatorius, hut by so developing and diree his 
moral and intellectual faculties that he may be able to exercise a 
wise judgment, to refuse the evil and choose the good. 

Another way of stating the point of departure between the two 

at parties or tendencies we are considering would be to say 

at the one made principles, the other interests, the supreme eri- 
terion of what ought to be said or done. Here again there is 
at bottom no real distinetion, for the highest principle is also in 
the long run the truest interest, both of individuals and societies, 
and in this sense the proverb which says honesty is the best 
policy may be taken as true; but the coincidence is not always , 
apparent on the surface. Whether, to take a familiar instance, 
it would have been most for the immediate interests of the 
Roman Catholic Church for the Pope to retain his temporal 
sovereignty, is a matter on which opinions are divided as 
well among Catholics as Protestants; but if his government 
could only be carried on in defiance, as Mr. Gladstone once | 
said in Parliament, of “ the principles of natural justice,” no 
Liberal Catholic would allow any alleged interests to justify its 
maintenance. This contrast has been perhaps most strikingly 
illustrated in the opposite treatment of history, especially eccle- 
siastical history, by such writers as Rohrbacher and even Bellarmine 
on the one hand, and Ddllinger or “Janus” on the other. For 
there, without actual falsehood—eand many writers do not step 
short of that—an immediate controversial interest may be often 
most effectively promoted by that suggestio falsi and suppressio 
vert from which only a strict loyalty to the supreme obligations 
of principle can seeure a writer whose sympathies are warmly 
enlisted on either side. And it is obvious that a difference of 
view on this point will be the fruitful source of opposite judgments 
and lines of action in the details of ordinary life. The only one 
sophical basis of Ultramontenism, though it is seldom avowed, and 
probably often unperceived, is the immoral theory of a difference 
in kind between divine and human morality, which a distin- 
guished Oxford divine of our own day has been understood to 
advocate as the great safeguard against rationalism. 

The different attitude in dealing with those mixed questions 
where religion touches on the domain of science or politics, sug- 
gested by an Ultramontane or a Liberal conception of Catholic 
principle, is too obvious to require being dwelt upon. Those who 
regard Papal absolutism as the normal condition of the Church 
would naturally find despotic government in the State most con- 
= their taste, so long as it is not used, as in Russia, against 

fatholic interests; while upholders of the constitutional theory 
of ecclesiastical administration could scarcely fail to be the advo- 
cates of civil freedom. One party would desire to fence round 
the Church with a rampart of statutable privileges, while the other 
would welcome, or certainly would not regret, such a silent revo- 
lution as that which, for instance, during the last half-century has 
gradually transferred the influence of the Church of England from a 
Political to a moral basis. Nor could any jealousy be felt towards 
the unrestricted development of historical or physical science by 
men who sought no other defence for their belief than the evidence 
of its truth. Recent events have, of course, done much to define 
the antithesis between the two parties more sharply and bring it 
more prominently into view. The 2 rinciples have long 
been struggling in the bosom of the Roman Gathole Church, like 
the unborn babes in Rebekah’s womb ; but the fundamental cha- 
racter of the difference is often more obvious to bystanders than 
to those actually engaged in the conflict. The particular point at 
issue may seem at first sight to be a matter turning wholly on 
abstruse theological arguments, and may often be so regarded by 
the disputants themselves. But as the controversy proceeds, it 
will be clear, as in the existing dispute on Papal in AILbility, that 
other issues are ultimately involved. The conflict is sure to be 
one not of details, but of principles, which underlie the whole 
structure of the moral and intellectual life. 


THE NEWEST FASHION IN WOMAN’S RIGHTS, 


E find in the current number of the Victoria Magazine a 
paper on the Association of the Sexes in Education, which 

was read at the last meeting of the Social Science Congress at 
Neweastle, and which we hope the hearers of it understood. As 
we are not members of the Association, and are only moderately 
addicted to the study of social science, we ought perhaps to feel 
regret rather than surprise that we do not understand this paper. 
The author predicts that one result of the association which he 
7 of the sexes in education would be a great improvement 
bh e moral nature of women, “ taking the word moral in its only 
’ true and truly great sense.” If we could only find out this true 
sense of the word moral, we should perhaps be on the road to dis- 
eover much that is at present hidden from us. Female morality, 
8 the author, is but a very poor and shabby thing compared to 
what might and should be. ‘This, says the author, is a subject, of 
much delicacy ; and here we entirely agree with him. It is diffi- 
cult to suggest any — meaning of his words except that 
female morality which is not poor and shabby is the thing which 
would have been called, in the benighted age before social 
science was invented, immorality. “Remember,” says he, 
“the parable of the talents.” The «gon of that para- 


ble to this discussion might have compared by old- 
fashioned people to the Devil's use of Holy Writ. But the Devil 
has been a long ago, A woman who has not been moral 


in the only true and trul t sense is supposed this write 
to be at the Day of “ 
behold, here ismy pound, which | have kept laid up ine des | 
We never heard before of compuring a woman’s virtue to a 
although we have heard that a rural sculptor compared a virtuoug 
woman on & tombstone to a five-shilling piece. If a woman is not 
to be allowed to keep her virtue in a ae we ask in all per 
lexity what she is to do with it? The further application of 
sare to the question looks to our uninstructed eyes rather 
diabolical. ‘To send the money to the exchangers, so that the 
owner may receive it back with usury, would be a proposal savou. 
ing, we will not say of vice, but of a new and peculiar kind of 
virtue. “I do not believe,” says this writer, “that a polygami 
would call a monogamist virtuous, and Iam very sure that a foal 
monogamist would regard a female polygamist (if I may be allo 
for the sake of simplicity, to use an incorreet expression) as a very 
vicious person.” 

We have quoted this passage because we think that it may 
help towards understanding what the author means by a woma, 
who is virtuous in the only true and truly great sense. We 
however, that the explanation thus obtained is only obscurum 
obseurius. Ifindeed we might be allowed, for the sake of simplicity, 
to use a highly incorrect expression, we should suggest that bya 
female polygamist the author meant a woman who took her wareg 
to market. “A female monogamist” ——- means a married 
woman who, until better instructed by this author, had a tendency 
to regard “a female polygamist” as a vicious person. By the 
help of social science, however, she will begin to perceive that 
that which she had been used to call vice is really a more vigorous 
kind of virtue. Is there virtue, asks the author, in frivolity, in 
inaction, in utter uselessness? and for this have we been bom 
into the world? “I am told that a woman who spent all her 
days at home in dressing her hair might be a perfectly virtuous 
lady. . I have heard that some who have never been ac- 
cused of one single warm, generous instinct are the perfection of 
virtue.” He asks whether this can be so? Is this noble word 
capable of being so defiled? The word virtuous, says he, applied 
to a woman, means a diflerent thing from the same word applied 
toa man, At this point of the discussion we almost fancy that we 
understand the author. The word yirtuous, applied to a w 
has become almost synonymous with chaste; but as applied toa 
man, although it includes, or ought to include, the idea of chas- 
tity, yet this would not be the idea which the word would prima- 
rily suggest. Now it appears that the author complains of this 
use of the word virtuous. He doubts whether the word, as applied 
to a woman, represents anything more than “‘a mere negation,” 
He suspects that it means only “a fashion in morality.” We can 
only say that, if chastity is a fashion in morality, we hope it may 
be more enduring among women than crinoline or golden hair, 
No doubt chastity is a negation, or “a mere negation,” if you 
choose to call itso. “ Thou shalt not steal” is a negation which 
we had been used to think was of a very important kind, but 
perhaps we were mistaken. The author quotes in the next 
page from Mr. Ruskin, who with “splendid eloquence” 

as said something which appears to us to make confusion 
worse confounded. Mr. Ruskin, if we may venture to trans- 
late splendid eloquence into plain prose, complains that a 
woman makes herself happy in her home instead of thinking of . 
the misery which lies beyond it. But even Mr. Ruskin does not 
so far as to pro that the woman should abandon her home 
and exchange her happiness for misery. It would be as reason- 
able to propose that nobody in England should eat fat beef because 
the Parisians are feeding upon lean horseflesh. But the author 
cannot endure the spectacle of virtue with even the small amount 
of patience which Mr. Ruskin is able to exercise when he con 
wy ges happiness in woman. “You women who make virtue 
of the napkin type your boast, do you know that there are hun- 
dreds and thousands of your own sex perishing that you may 
adorn yourself with this hollow title?” Here perhaps the 
author only means that women ought not to content themselves 
with avoiding evil, but should strive also to do good. This, how- 
ever, is a very old doctrine which does not gain by being set 
forward in this new and strange way. The denunciation of virtue 
of the napkin type, and of a fashion in morality “the product of 
a certain time, place, and civilization,” sounds to unaccustomed 
ears rather alarming. Virtue which is not of the napkin type is 
capable, to say the least, of exhibiting itself in more than one 
variety. There is the virtue which agitates for the repeal of the 
Contagious Diseases Act, and which demands that sex shall be 
disregarded by lecturers on anatomy, and there is the virtue which 
Mr. Boucicault has exemplified in the character of a lady who 
might have been described as “a female polygamist” if the ex- 
pression had been invented when the play called Formosa was 
produced. We wish that the Duke of Northumberland, who pre- 
sided at the Newcastle Congress, could have informed us of the 
place which in his view “a female polygamist” occupies in soc 
science. We suspect that the Duke would have concurred with 
“the female monogamist” who, as the author tells us, regards 
the female polygamist as a very vicious person, and perhaps he 
would have sedheneh her, along with universal suffrage and vote 
by ballot, as a product of that fountain of perennial evil, the French 

evolution of 1789. 

We have spoken of the author of this paper as a man, because @, 
name apparently masculine is prefixed to it. But perhaps we, 
shall be told that there is, or ought to be, no such distinction’ 
as that b:tween male and female names, We are indeed quite; 
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to hear that thie distinction is an evil second in 

portance to that of the separation of the sexes in education. 
ts of Edinburgh University think that this separation is 
pdvantageous, but perhaps if they read this paper, and can under- 
dand it—which we cannot—they mey be brought to acknowledge 
that the tion is a “terrible evil.” The author appears to 
at if girls and boys learned the three Rs together, 
there would be more sympathy between men and women. Here 
wo should like to inquire whether the author contemplates that 
process of learning should be stimulated by the application to 
poth girls and boys of the same quantity and quality of flagellation? 
To have been punished by the same hand must surely be a strong 
pond of sympathy in afterlife. And we should further desire to 
be informed whether girls and boys ate to read together in the 
classic poets of the loves of the Gods? And then again are there 
to be mistresses as well as masters, or sometimes in place of masters, 
ing used to many novelties, but 


contest. And while the winners have the solid rewards of suecess, 
the losers are not without a certain solace in the sympathy they 
t from their friends, and the sense of the m om they suffer 


m the supposed injustice of the award. But leaving these in- 


terested classes aside, and they are easily reeognisable, it alwa: 
puzzles us, and always will, te acseank tie the interest taken i 


Show by the ordinary Londoner. He does not profess to any 


knowledge of the points of the ox, or of the sheep, or of the pig, 


et he deems it part of his duty in life to go to the Cattle Show. 
at he should be found at the Horse Show is intelligible, because, 


apart from the fact that every Englishman is well known to be 
born a profound jud 
ment of the horses in the ring; and however repulsive an exhibi- 
tion it may be to the true lover of the horse and of horsemansh 
there is, what is always dear to the many, the excitement of 
jumping “ trials,” and the hope of the sensation to be 
seeing the neck of some unhappy rider in the crowd of the ring 


of the points of a horse, there is the move- 


got from 


the schovls? We are 
one k Mistress of Westminster, sitting in the chair and wielding | broken by a fall. At a cattle show all this is lacking, and we 


birch of Busby, would still be what Mr. Swiveller calls a 
staggerer. One object of all these changes appears to be that a 


ed in business may enjoy “ the inestimable advantage ” 
and advice from mother, wife, or sister. “ There 


js nothing more discouraging to a ctruggling man than the little | 


interest felt in his avocation by fe 
help 


cannot understand the annual interest evinced by the 
public in mountains of flesh which to them must. be much the 
same in one year as in another. 


been driven as a matter of 
e relations.” We cannot their main animal food, so soon after they invented, as it were. 
thinking that this author’s acquaintance must have lain | the eating of it. Even what seemed at the time to be the folly of 


t London 


It is a somewhat curious thing that the Parisians should have 
necessity to depend on horsetlesh as 


among women age sympathy, like their virtue, was of the | the hippophagists, and which afforded us all so much amusemen 


napkin 

ptomote 
ate, of marriage as a cure for all social evils. 
judge it right to unite for ever two persons utterly dissimilar as 
some do." an contemplates “ female 

gamy” without apparent dissatisfaction can scarcely 

aed ted to hold strong views as to the indissolubility of the 
marriage bond. He would rather seem to approve of making @ 
matrimonial engagement terminable upon notice by either side. 
Nevertheless, he desires to make marriage happy while it lasts, 


‘gnd he argues that there cannot be affection without similarity of 


thought, nor similarity of thought without association in educa- 
tion. He admits that popular opinion is against him on a cardinal 

int of his theory, but he does not care for that. He assumes 
Pat © like to like” is the basis of happiness in marriage, and 
he proposes to produce it by educating both sexes at the same 
schools, 


Of all compositions perhaps the most absurd are the speeches 
and writings of men in eupport of what are called the rights of 
women. Miss Faithfull writes intelligibly herself, but some of 
the male contributors to her Magazine seem to have rather lost 
their heads. This new craze of association in education is, if 
possible, more senseless than any that have ed it. “It is 
among the poorer classes,” says this author, “ that the most 

ing persons apart, orcibly keeping them together. 
It hon not seem to occur to this writer Phat there might be 
shamefulness of a revolting kind in keeping boys and girls 
together at the same school. But the sect to which he belongs 
is thoroughly unpractical. Its blindness is equal to its fanaticism. 


THE CATTLE SHOW. 


bape Smithfield Club Cattle Show which has been held this | 
we 


ek cannot have failed to suggest to the minds of a 

rtion of the spectators the contrast at the present time in the 
condition and circumstances of the two great capitals of Western 
Europe. It would be impossible to turn from the accounts, v 
+ ay are, which reach us at short intervals, hinting at, rotbie 
than describing, the lack of supply of animal food in Paris, and 
then to read the minute criticisms and comparisons of the points 
of the fatted animals brought together in competition at Islington, 
Without shuddering at the fate of the unhappy Parisians; and, 
while none the less discontented with the dimensions and sums 
of our own butchers’ bills, without congratulating ourselves 
that at any rate there is with us no lack of food, whatever the 
price may be that we have to eg it. And such reflections, 
and the instruction we receive from the learned in these mat 
to the effect that such shows tend to the cheapening of food an 
economy of production by the rivalry they produce amongst breeders 
in selecting the meat-producing races for propagation, may restrain 
our impatience at being called on year after year to view what after 
all isa somewhat monotonoussight. To the initiated, to the breeder, 
to the feeder, to the butcher or salesman, it is all a pure matter 
of business. They scrutinize keenly, and pronounce what points of 
excellence are due to pedigree and blood, and what are Dong 
by the grazier’s skill. They have keen satisfaction in judging the 
Judges; and this year, so far as some classes of the cattle are 
concerned—whether rightly or wrongly it is not our province here 
atly at variance with the 
verdict of the majority of t ed spectators; and as the 
ihdges unless they are very foolish men, never give reasons for 

t decisions, and as the critics are very free in giving theirs, 
the judges have been having rather a hot time of it among the 
unsuccessful exhibitors. But in such competitions, as in matters of 
law, it is always the glorious uncertainty as to the result which 
adds 0 greatly to the excitement of those who embark in the 


to protest that he is not enamoured, as some | 
“TI do not impossible to predict what may be the result of this involuntary 


association of the sexes in education would | has h 
appiness in marriage. But the author deems it horseflesh as wholesome and palatable human food, a fuod which 


| 
| 


be | the use of it when beef and mutton are 


| 


| 


its use in familiarizing the population with the value 


otherwise might have been scorned with ust. And it is 
consumption of horseflesh, If a name less suggestive of food for 
hounds could be found, it might do much to reconcile us to 
ond our reach. A 
taste may have been created in Paris which will keep up the 
demand even after the unhappy circumstances which originated it 
have d away. Travellers may introduce the fashion at home, 
and then our horses that have served us well in their life may be 
fatted, and be no less of service, though in another way, after 
death. The Smithfield Club will have to insert a fresh class in their 

rize lists, and we shall see horses in such shapes as were never seen 
before. ‘he trouble we now have in keeping down the flesh 
of underworked horses will be compensated by the anticipation of 
the flesh we shall be able to lay on their frames when their day 
for work shall have gone by. But before all this comes about we 
may look with certainty to a great rise in the price of horses as soon 
as the war ceases. Whatever the destruction of horses may have 
been in the operations of war—and therein must be counted not only 
those destroyed in battle, but also those who die from being over- 
ridden and underfed in the rt service—theré will be, more- 
over, a vast gap.to be filled up in Paris alone. So mye a city as 
Paris would, like London, be uninhabitable without horses, and 
if the Parisians eat up their stock they must replace them as soon 
as may be. It may be presumed that every available animal both 
in France and Germany will have been pressed into the service, 
so that a great demand may be expected to fall on England. Let 
those, therefore, who want horses get them while they may get 
them at reasonable prices. 

In its happy days Paris, too, had its exhibitions of fat cattle, 
which were eld in the Palais d’Industrie, The contrast between 
these and our London shows was no less striking in the animals 
exhibited than in the class of people who attended them. On the 
day when the price of admittance was lowest, no crowds such as 
throng the Islington Show were ever to be seen. The spectators 
were for the most part country people. The sight was not attrac- 
tive to the Parisians, in spite of the pleasant warmth and the 
ample room for promenade which the building afforded, and the 
musical performances by om aye and other bands, so dear to 
the Frenchman. The variety of breeds exhibited, especially in 
the cattle classes, was most interesting, varying in size 
animals that would look small by the side of our Devon or Sussex 
cattle up to huge mammoths that would dwarf our Herefords 
by comparison. But as they increased in stature so they aphansed 
to develop in size of bone, so that these monstrous beasts 
carried really little more flesh than some of their smaller rivals. 
And it was gratifying to an Englishman to observe that in these 
competitions the animals gaining chief honours and winning most 

iration were of either pure or mixed Durham or shorthorn blood; 
so that, whatever may be the fears of our farmers as to Continen 
competition, they may feel assured that they have in their hands 
the most approved races. And the Smithfield Club may take one 
hint from the Paris management, in that it tells the public the 
weight of the beastsexhibited—information whichis most interesting 
either to the learned or the unlearned. The standard of merit for 
Southdown sheep at Paris was very amusing. The point aimed 
at appeared to be to obtain the most diminutive animal while re- 
taining the characteristics of the breed. The small flock (for 
flock it was, inasmuch as some twenty animals were shown) 
obtained the chief prize were as small and fine in the bone as 
small gazelles, which, closely shaven as they were, they really 
resembled more than sheep. They were confined in what was 
more a little paddock than a pen, and their shy habits kept them 
constantly on the move. It is evident that in the matter of sheep 
the French Ardges go for quality rather than quantity. Another 
point of difference in the two exhibitions is the absence in Paris 
of the Bazaar element and the addition of a Poultry Show. In 


the place of the implements, carriages, &c., which find room 
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at Islington, there was in the 
of farm p 
e 


eries at Paris an exhibition | of doctors, innkeepers, and interested parties Feet it is very’ 
roduce of various kinds, and amongst the rest dead | hard to come to any definite conclusion. A 


you can be sure of. 


sie Whatever success we may have in the breeding and | is, that they must be greatly changed for the worse. In the fig! 


eding of oxen and shee 


and pigs, there is no doubt that we | place, assuming you to be something short of a millionaire 


You! 


have much to learn from the French in the management of our | may well be uneasy at the prospective drain on your purse, jf 
poultry. The specimens were all exhibited plucked and trussed your plans are so uncertain as to make you think of puttin 


ready for cooking, and certainly by far exceeded in size and in 
delicacy of appearance anything that we get in England. It is 
noteworthy, too, that all the birds were shown, not with the 
breast upwards, as we are accustomed to see them in our markets 
and shops, but with the back uppermost; and the test of good 


breeding in two birds of equal size in frame seemed to be the 
amount and whiteness of the flesh on the back. There might be_ 
seen whole rows of geese, bred and fed to develop the extraordinary | 


livers which are esteemed so great a delicacy. The rabbits were 


not so large as the Christmas rabbits we see at home, and the , 
ducks certainly do not come up to our Ailesbury ducks, Butter and | 


cheese made quite a big show by themselves; and the variety of | 
distinct sorts of each produced within the French dominions is | 


quite astonishing. On one stand arranged by a dealer we were | 


assured that there were upwards of 160 different kinds of cheese. 
We are now feeling in the high prices we have to pay for our 
butter the effect of the githdrawal of the French supply, which 
amounted for the last three or four years to about 22,000 tons 
per annum, and was vulued at two pj a quarter millions sterling 
annually, The absence of their eggs tells in the same direction, as 
may be believed when we find that they have been sending us 
nearly 386 millions of eggs per annum, valued at nearly a million 
sterling. In fact, the value of the eggs sent to Great Britain from 
France is nearly double the value of all our imports of living 
animals from that country. It is not indeed a matter for surprise 
that it should be so, because the rearing of poultry is essentially 
the occupation of the “ ine culture” which covers so large a 
proportion of the soil of France. But in the operations of breeding 
and feeding the larger animals it would appear that the French fail. 
And if the products exhibited in Paris, as well as the spectators, 
differed from what we see in London, so did the class of the exhi- 
bitors. With the exception of the Emperor and one or two titled 
names, all the exhibitors appeared to be of the farming class. But in 
London we have a perfect galaxy of titles among the competitors. 
Headed by the Queen, the list comprises a — dukes, mar- 
quises, earls, barons, and baronets; a late bishop’s name appears 
as a breeder; clergy and members of Parliament abound. And 
all these strive for glory ; for it is quite admitted that the game 
does not pay for the candles. At any rate there is this to be said, 
that, costly as it may be, we are never likely to see the fortunes 
lost in it that have been squandered in horse-racing, while those 
who are engazed in it have the satisfaction of knowing that they 
are helping in the solution of the problem of how most cheaply 
to provide food for the million. 


WINTER HAUNTS IN WAR TIME. 


om eople besides German mariners find their movements 
fettered by the war, and there are non-commercial neutrals 
who begin to grow exceedingly sensitive to the sorrows it entails. 
Winter is upon us, and promises to be a hard one. Naturally the 
Calais and Boulogne boats ought to be shipping their daily loads of 
invalids, pseudo-invalids, and idlers, on their way tothe South. But 
these pee lines are hermetically sealed, as South-Eastern Rail- 
way shareholders know by this time to their cost. The French ex- 

resses are traditions of the past or wild dreams of a distant future. 
Something more formidable than the barriers of the octroi ob- 
structs the entrance to Paris, and the terminal stations for Lyons, 
Orleans, and the North are as deserted as the caravanserais of the 
Boulevardsand Rue Rivoli. It is no longer a question of shooting 
swiftly,in comfortable although crowded carriages, through the zone 
of the wheat to that of the vines and the olives. If you decide 
for a start now, you have to make up your mind to travel, through 
yreat tribulation, by long détow's and routes only associated with 
summer weather. Winter travellers, like hares, have their accus- 
tomed “runs” and familiar “forms.” When they find the one 
stopped and the other disturbed, the unlucky animals are hope- 
Tessly taken aback. When you are in the way of travelling with 
your wife and children, yest men servants, maid servants, lapdogs, 
canaries, aud very much baggage, it is no light thing to make 
elaborate approaches by zigzag to a destination which changed 
ciroumstances have robbed of its advantages. The resorts once 
the most accessible are now the most remote. No place has been 
more frequented of late years by English visitors than Cannes. 
‘This year the easiest road to it, for those who fear to venture 
near the theatre of war, seems to lie by Belgium and North 
Germany, Bavaria, Tyrol, and the Brenner. You have to travel 

reat part of the way under grey skies instead of blue, and 
inhale northern fog and rancid German tobacco in place of the 
soft air of Provence and the fragrance of the flower farms on the 
Cornice. You have to shiver under slippery quilts in ridgy German 
beds, and choke jn stifling saloons overheated by German stoves. 
Cannes is an extreme instance, but the same objection applies with 
more or less of force to all the favourite winter haunts in France 
er Italy. You must make up your mind to a costly, tedious, 
and comfortless journey, in place of a comparatively pleasant one. 
It might be worth while going through it all if you could look 
to tinding the familiar haunts as they were when you saw them 
tast. Between the reports of disgusted visitors, and the assurances 


| 


at hotels. We have read thrilling tales of travellers hun na 
starving wolves; we have frequently been ourselves the victim of 
the famished habitués of Southern and Oriental beds, and yet we 
doubt if we can realize the experiences of the stranger droppeq 
among the innkeepers of Nice or Cannes in a season like the 
present. We know what these men are by habit; we have 
experienced the fair charges of the Syndicate in good year 
when prey was plentiful. And when we remember that thegg 
experienced practitioners, are making losses instead of gaing) 
that they are wrought up to desperation by the constant’ 
contemplation of empty bedrooms, deserted dining-tables, and} 
blank ledger pages, we envy no man who passes their gate: 
without the purse of Fortunatus. These hosts, judging by the 
charges of many consecutive seasons, must have made tolerable pro-. 
vision against a rainy day ; and if they put you to heavy ransom, it 
need only be from the instinctive thirst for money-getting that hag 
grown by unchecked indulgence. At worst it is your purse that: 
suffers, not your person. But the doctors! With the exception. 
of the great local light, who by his book on Climate has made the 
fortune of the place along with his own, the competition among- 
the doctors is so great that with their best energies they can onl 
scramble along from hand to mouth. ‘his winter it will be q 
desperate battle for life; the unwary valetudinarian will d 
among them like the young salmon-fry among a swarm of voracious 
ground beetles. The duty of self-preservation must override all 
other considerations, and your life-blood must be transfused to fill 
their depleted veins. The medical man you may select will be pre- 
ared to consecrate his whole time to you, and if he is a good- 
essted or long-headed fellow he will charitably call his hun 
brothers into consultation. As in all probability you will have the 
place very much to yourself, you will have quite as much time as 
your doctor to spare to the diagnosis of your symptoms. Ifyou have: 
a tolerably lively imagination, it will be odd indeed if perverted 
ingenuity does not find real work for your officious adviser before 
you have done with him. Chronic ennui will supervene on brood- 
ing thought, and you will have as good cause to remember the 
Franco-German war as any of the surviving townsmen of Bazeill 
or dwellers in the suburbs of Paris. : 
We may be told that we paint an extreme case in exaggerated 
colours; that those who winter habitually in the South “are not 
all invalids or valetudinarians. Very true; but most people who 
are neither one nor the other go South with the idea of having a 
quiet winter or a merry one. Are they likely to have either the 
one or the other in the present state of the political atmosphere? 
As to the quiet, in one sense their life is likely to be tranquil 
enough. We will undertake to guarantee them against any of the 
baneful consequences that come of over-merriment and excess of 
disfipation. Cannes will be as peaceful as in the days before 
Lord Brougham discovered it, and Rome as dead as in a Roman 
June. The handful of English visitors who have strayed to the 
Eternal City will actually have to fall back for occupation on its 
antiquities and associations, and endeavour to distract their super- 
abundant leisure with its architecture, sculpture, and painting. 
The Anglo-Roman about town, turning in despair from his silent 
club, will be seen gliding ghoul-like over the mouldering ruin 
heaps, contemplating abstractedly the masterpieces over altars, 
or diving into silent catacombs. When there is no prospect of 
collecting a jovial picnic party for Tivoli, perhaps he may raise his. 
eyes for the first time to the graceful temple that crowns its 
height, or languidly follow the picturesque leap of the cataracts as 
they tumble into the abyss below. But flirtations with art or with 
the beauties of nature are at best a pis aller in the absence of 
anything more exciting. In sheer desperation he will be driven 
to do violence to his deliberate habits, and hurry panting in the 
wake of his restless American cousins. Selfish as he is in his 
essence, his fate invites but little sympathy. It is very different, 
with those anxious heads of families who travel annually with a 
houseful of marriageable daughters. They lose a year in any 
case; perhaps produce a permanent deadlock among the train 
of budding virgins who are treading upon their elder sisters’ 
heels. It is heartless work stalking outlying stags. You 
want perpetual opportunity, the whirl and sparkle of lights and 
society, the free play of excitement and jealousy, to bring 
down your game comfortably. They go conscientiously on 
the chance, scarcely hoping for success, and will be scarcely 
disappointed by disappointment. Yet day after day they must 
move round in the same circle of unavailing regrets. There are 
no dinners or balls in the familiar apartments in the quarter of 
the Piazza di Spagna; no carriages on the Pincian of an after- 
noon; no saunterers in the Borghese gardens of a Sunday; no 
moonlight parties to the Colosseum or torchlight expeditions to 
the Vatican ; no picnics to Ostia or Veii. In one way all is quiet 
enough everywhere for every one, but in another way there is 
excitement they could well dispense with. In France, of course, 
you have the normal disturbance of a country in a state of war, 
made morbidly sensitive by misfortune and suffering. The ordi- 
seaty tranquil Pau becomes the headquarters of the free shots of 
the Western Pyrenees, who, esteeming themselves the destined 
saviours of their country, regard with patriotic suspicion the 
foreigner who assists at their drill and their mysterious manceuvres. 
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es is simmering dangerously in the vicinity of the boiling 
ublicanism of Marseilles, and Nico and Mentone may declare 
for independence at any moment. The revolution in Rome is over 
to be sure, but the scene of recent earthquakes is the last 
place the loiterer would choose to pitch his tent, especially when 
there are so many symptoms of the persistent activity of sub- 
ean fires. Much of this alarm is very likely groundless or ex- 
rated, but at least we do not exaggerate the probable uneasiness 
pe ional visitors when they find themselves in these places. 
The few who go will make a point of persuading themselves that 
the many must have had good reason for staying away, and ap- 
prebensions may be unpleasantly real, although their causes are 
utterly illusory. 
We may be sure that most people who visit the South will 
pass an unsatisfactory winter—those at least who court disap- 
intment by revisiting the Fs they have known in happier 
ys. We only wish we could persuade them to bring evil out of 
and b fresh ground for us in yet more favoured lati- 
tudes. They might taste sumething of the pleasures of adventure 
and discovery, and congratulate themselves, moreover, in after 
ears on having helped to set a fashion. A sea voyage, with all its 
chances of weather, is scarcely more formidable than a tedious land 
journey with its certainties of discomfort; so we offer a couple of 
suggestions which at least are worth consideration, and name a 
couple of places which will infallibly need no recommendation to 
winterers of the next generation, Let them try Ismailia or the 
Agores, Cairo is already popular, but Cairo is a city swarming 
with noisy, dirty life. The first gorgeous impressions are apt 
to efface themselves in satiety; you find you have to run a 
tlet of disagreeables every time you indulge yourself with 
one of the magnificent views; the more accessible environs 
revolt more than one of the senses, and occasionally the heavens 
seem to descend in a downpour of successive days. But Ismailia 
lies apart, in the middle of a rolling desert, on the shores of its pic- 
ue lake. You need never be at a loss for a pursuit with the 
boating and yachting it offers. In winter the climate is invariably 
serene, and the temperature marvellously equable. There is no 
excessive heat, there are cool breezes and an almost absolute 
absence of rain. Now that the sweet waters of the Nile have been 
led there, already the desert is beginning to bloom; there are 
promising botanical gardens, and flourishing promenades. Copse- 


. wood springs up by the canal banks, and bright villas, fantastic 


cottages, and Swiss chalets stand embowered in masses of tropical 
creepers. We do not doubt that accommodation would be as easily 
come by as in Cairo—we talk of apartments, not hotels—and the 
exhilarating atmosphere would make life pleasant, even without the 
sense of boundless elbow-room and all the charms of novelty. 
St. Michael’s, too, is accessible enough, and there you have the 
richness of vegetation and greater variety of prospect to make 
up for more confined space. The island scenery is delightful ; 
there are endless rides and drives; the residents are hospitable ; 
the accommodation tolerable; the climate is superb, and last, 
not least, the living is fabulously cheap. We strongly advise 
people who are war-bound and waiting irresolute to think our 


suggestion over. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY AND THE EDUCATION ACT. 


ROFESSOR HUXLEY has re-stated, in an article in the 
Contemporary Review, the interpretation of the Fourteenth 
cause of the Education Act which he first brought forward in 
his correspondence with Mr. Fremantle. We entirely agree with 
the Professor that the first duty of every member of a School 
Board is to administer the Act honestly—that is, “in accordance 
not only with its letter but with its spirit”; and to ensure this it 
is of great moment that any doubt which may exist as to the true 
meaning of a clause that seems likely to be invoked both by 
Denominationalists and anti-Denominationalists should be cleared 
up as soon as possible. Professor Huxley assumes, quite 
correctly, that some at least of the “sectaries” mean to 
get as much denominational teaching as they can agree 
po introduced into rate-schools. He foresees, for example, 
t the London School Board yd decide by a majority 
that the doctrine of the Trinity shall be taught in their schools. 
In that case, he says, the “ unsectarian and law-abiding” minority 
will dispute the power of the school to do this, and will ap 
to the Education Department under the Sixteenth clause of the Act. 
As to the result of this appeal there can, he thinks, be no doubt. 
The minority may rely on the Education Department to support 
their objection, and to interpret the Fourteenth clause as prohibiting 
distinctive denominational teaching equally with the use of dis- 
tinctive denominational formularies. 
We dispute Professor Huxley’s interpretation on two grounds— 
first, that it is inconsistent with, or at all events does not follow 
ily from, the language of the clause; secondly, that it 
contravenes the declared intention of the Government in casting 
the clause in its present form. The clause runs:— “No 
teligious catechism or religious form which is distinctive 
of any denomination shall’ be taught in the 
school.” There is no need to inquire how far the application 
of the ordinary rule of construction by which “denomination ” 
must be taken to mean “ denominations” is qualified by the 
words “distinctive” and “ particular.” We are quite ready 
to concede that any form which is distinctive, not of 


one only, but of any number of denominations, is excluded from 
tate-schools, We will not even insist that “distinctive of ” 
can only mean authoritatively adopted by the denomination or 


denominations in question, inasmuch as on any other inter- 
pretation the Education Department would be invested with 
authority to determine what are or are not the distinctive doc- 
trines of this or that sect. We are ready to rely entirely on 
the difference between the word “formularies” and the word 
“doctrines.” If Professor Huxley’s view of the clause is 
the correct one, it ought to have run “No doctrines which 
are distinctive of any, particular religious denominations shall be 
taught in the school.” That would have left the difficulty who 
is to determine what doctrines are thus distinctive of religious 
denominations, but it would have made it clear that the in- 
tention of the Act was to exclude such doctrines from rate- 
schools. It is a sufficient answer therefore to Professor Hux) 
that, when Parliament had the option of using a word whic 
would have unmistakably conveyed the meaning the Professor 
wishes to see conveyed, it passed it by and another word 
which conveys another meaning. “Formulary” must be taken 
here as extending the previous word “ catechism,” and “ No cate- 
chism or formulary” is equivalent to “No catechism or compen- 
dium of doctrine answering to, or in the nature of, a catechism.” 
Perhaps as near an equivalent as any other would-be “ text-book,” 
and we may leave it to Professor Huxley to say whether if the 
clause had run “ No text-book distinctive of any particular school 
of Se tog gr shall be used,” he would have construed this to 
prohibit the teaching of any definite physivlogical doctrine. 

In the second place, the Professor’s interpretation is incon- 
sistent with the declared intention of the Government in intro- 
ducing the clause in its present form. The most authoritative 
statement of this intention is to be found in Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech on the 16th of June last. It will be remembered that 
the original form of the Bill left the School Boards absolutely 
free to give any religious teaching they liked in rate-schools. 
The principle, as defined by Mr. Gladstone, was local discretion 
limited only by a conscience clause. The Government found that 
this absolute discretion was not desired by the country, and 
they set to work to consider in what way it could be restrained. 
In the speech referred to, Mr. Gladstone detailed the progress 
and result of their inquiry. He successively discussed and rejected 
the plan of limiting the religious instruction to the simple read- 
ing of the Bible, and the ee of putting out a volume of renee 
extracts for use in rate-schools. Next, he considered the proposal 
of Mr. Vernon Harcourt to allow the Bible to be taught 2s well 
as read, provided that the teaching should be “ undenominational ” 
and unsectarian. This sort of teaching answers exactly to Pro- 
fessor Huxley's idea of giving grammatical, geographical, and 
historical explanations, with no more of theology than is contained 
in the precise words of Scripture. But this was not the solution 
adopted by the Government. On the contrary, Mr. Gladstone 
went on to m4 that undenominational and unsectarian instruction 
is only possible when it is given by the free choice of the teacher, 
and that it could only be made a matter of rule by constructing a 
new religious code, or by setting up “a living authority which, 
with the sanction and in the name of Parliament, will from time 
to time, when appealed to, draw the lines and definitions of 
Divine truth on behalf of children.” As the Government were 
not prepared to try either of these alternatives, Mr. Gladstone 
went on to describe the particular restriction on local discre- 
tion proposed by Mr. Cowper-Temple, and subsequently in- 
corporated into the Bill. The object of this restriction was, 
on the one hand, “to make rate-provided schools widely and, 
if possible, universally accessible—at least not to frighten from 
their door, by the ostentatious exhibition of any peculiar symbol, 
those who might otherwise be disposed to enter; and, on the other 
hand, to maintain in its essence and in its substance the power of 
a religious education, without attempting any of those interfer- 
ences with the mode of handling Scripture no practicable mode of 
effecting which has yet been discussed or suggested.” Tere, 
therefore, we have, first, Professor Huxley’s interpretation of the 
Fourteenth clause examined by anticipation and set aside as 
impracticable ; and next, the interpretation of the clause which 
Professor Huxley rege to see denounced by the Education 
Department accepted by anticipation. The Fourteenth clause, as 
it now stands, is not designed to interfere with the “mode of 
handling Scripture” adopted by the teachers; it is only designed 
to restrain the “ ostentatious exhibition of any peculiar symbol ”— 
such as the Church Catechism or the Shorter Catechism. 

We have only to add that Professor Huxley has misunderstood 
us if he supposes us to have counselled any use of distinctive 
denominational formularies in rate-schools, The passage from an 
article in the Saturday Review of the 19th of November, which 
he quotes as throwing light upon the designs of the “sectaries,” 
had no such object. When we said that, if the Liverpool plan 
were generally adopted, the Act would virtually be restored to its 
old shape, and the majority of the ratepayers in each district be 
permitted to decide to what denomination the school shall belong, 
we had in view the substance, not the form, of the religious 
teaching. According to our—and Mr. Gladstone’s—interpreta- 
tion of the Act, the majority of any School Board, being 
“sectaries,” will be able either to get as much denominational 
teaching as they can agree upon introduced into all the 
schools under their control, or to suit each particular school 
to the denominational conditions of the district in which 
it is placed. In neither case, it may be hoped, will there be 
any gee of introducing formularies the use of which is 

rohibited by the spirit, if not by the letter, of the Act. The 

enominational teaching will be oral, not written. As between 
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these two oem the superiority is altogether with the Liver- 
pool plan. It is more elastic, more capable of being modified in 
accordance with local circumstances, and far less calculated to 
generate ill-will among the members of the School Board or to 
raise difficulties in the appointment of schoolmasters. The 
former plan provides that no religious teaching shall be given in 
the district except such as is accepted by two or three deno- 
minations which command a majority on the School Board. The 
latter provides that religious ing shall be obtainable by 
rents of every denomination, whether represented on the School 
or not, can supply a majority of children attending any 
given school. Professor —_ may dislike both plans, but on 
the assumption that both are allowed by the Act—and this we 
submit has been proved to demonstration—he will perhaps admit 
that the second is open to the fewest objections. 


RECENT RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


“s 4 > most frightful railway ccllision that we have had in the 
North for years,” following upon a collision equally frightful 
in the neighbourhood of London, will perhaps arouse the public to 
the necessity of separa goods from passenger traffic upon the 
at lines of railway. e believe that the founders of the 
inglish railway system would have recoiled with horror from an 
application of it whieh habit causes their successors to re 
with inditlerence or positive satisfaction. The collision of last 
Tuesday occurred at a — called Brockley Whins, where 
the passenger traffic from Newcastle to Sunderland and Shields 
separates, and where also a large coal traffic is turned off from 
the main line to Tyne Dock. An express train had started 
from Sunderland for Newcastle at half-past 10 a.M., and was 
approaching the Brockley Junction, where it had not to sto 
It was proceeding on the left-hand line of rails as usu 
At the same time a coal train was coming from the New- 
castle end of the line, and had to be turned off on its left 
to take the branch line for Tyne —_ “ The ~~ of 
the collision,” says a re “is very easily explained.” Ve’ 
easily indeed. There Brockley only for 
up and down traffic. This platform is on the line of rails 
used by trains from Sunderland to Newcastle, which is called 
the up line. Ifa train comes from Newcastle for Sunderland on 
the down line, it has to cross from left to right at Brockley to 
ut down and take up gers, and it must recross to 
its own line to proceed to Newcastle. The points by which 
this crossing is effeeted act simultaneously—an arrangement which 
is usual and often advantageous, because if by accident a train 
runs into a erossing or siding by points being left open, it is 
thus enabled to run out of it again, provided there be nothing in 
the way. We believe that it has happened that an express train 
has run into a siding and out of it again without any of the 
passengers being aware of the peril they had incurred. On this 
occasion, however, there was unhappily a formidable obstacle in 
the way. A passenger train had gone from Neweastle for Sunder- 
land, and the points had been opened for it to cross from the 
down line to the station on the up line. We presume that it had 
recrossed to the down line and gone on. Then came the coal 
train, for which the points ought to have been set to turn it on 
the branch line for Iyne Dock. But as the points were left 
unaltered, the coal train followed the course of the passenger 
train for Sunderland. The express train coming from Sunderland 
had not to stop at Brockley Junction. But the pointsman whose 
duty it was to turn off the coal train coming from Newcastle for 
Tyne Dock, instead of turning the points proper for that purpose, 
did nothing. Thus the coal train, which ought to have been turned 
from the down line to the siding, remained upon the down line; 
while the express train, which ought to have remained upon its 
own or up line, was brought upon the down line, The express 
train had been slowed to pass the Junction. The coal train was 
proceeding at ordinary speed. The speed of the former is stated 
to have been fifteen or twenty miles an hour, and that of the 
latter six or eight miles an hour. At these speeds respectively 
the two engines, each with its train behind it, charged one 
another. ‘The descriptive powers of journalists are at present 
concentrated on the battlefields of France, and therefore our own 
domestic scenes of carnage receive perhaps less attention than 
would be given to them in ordinary times. But the art of man 
directing the powers of nature has produced no more terrible re- 
sult than this of an encounter between two railway trains moving 
in opposite directions upon the same line of rails. There is a 
grand simplicity about this accident which would render even a 
coroner incapable of holding a protracted inquiry into the cause of 
it. We are told that the pointsman “ lost his head,” and also that 
he was in custody. It was possible that there might be a committal, 
and afterwards a trial, of this pointsman. Weshould not have the 
least desire to prejudge the case either for or against the pointsman. 
But we cannot help feeling that public safety is not likely to be 
advanced by any possible result of criminal proceedings against a 
supposed offender in such a case. Of all positions of arduous 
duty which the world affords, perhaps this of a pointsman is 
least desirable. A French civilian who becomes a captain or 
colonel off-hand, and is sent to fight with Germans, may easily 
make a mistake which eS! sacrifice many lives; but that is the 
fortune of war, to which those who engage in war must submit. 
But the possibility of making a mistake which may bring 


sudden death on passengers travelling upon ordinary byg, 
ness is enough to cause a pointsman of nervous 

zation to “lose his head,” and thereby to produce the 
calamity of which the thought disturbs him. It may be said, 
we should agree, that a person of nervous organization ought ng 
to be a pointsman at all. But, supposing that there are any such, 
the only effect of punishing them criminally must be to add to 
dread of injuring others the dread of suffering themsel 
thereby to render them more neryous than they were before. The 
only men who are likely to do this sort of duty well are men who 
will fix their attention on points and signals, and never think of 
consequences at all. But if anything is to be done to 

public safety the effort must take a different direction. Arrangy. 
ments must be made for conducting railway traffic which wij 
depend considerably less than those which now exist upon the ig. 
fallibility of pointsmen, with or without liability bd gree 
The prosecution of a pointsman who has made a fatal blunder jy 
too like the shooting of an unsuccessful general pour encourager ley 
autres. The accident at Harrow was caused by empty coal-trucky, 
and the accident at Brockley was caused by laden coal-trucks, [t 
begins to appear that there will be no reasonable prospect of safety 
for passengers until coal-trucks are confined to lines of rail 
made expressly for them, If the result of this alteration is tp 
raise the price of mney tickets or of coals, no doubt the are 
or a great part of it, will grumble, because every man’s pocket 

be touched, while every man will assume that his particular lif 
and limbs are destined to immunity. The conduct of Englishmen 
in reference to this matter is likely to resemble that which 
have long pursued in reference to national defence. At some 
expense in money and time they might attain a far higher degree 
of security than they enjoy at present. But the expense of 
security is at hand and certain, while they persuade themselves 
that danger is distant and imaginary. 

The inquest upon the victims of the Harrow accident has not 
finished before another inquest of the same kind begins. It 
appears from evidence which has been given that a fog came on 
suddenly and partially at Harrow just before this accident, and 
this, we believe, is not unusual at other places in the winter. The 
result of these inquiries can only be that Railway Companies, at 
any cost of money or trouble, must allow more margin for disloca- 
tion in their arrangements. The driver of the second engine of the 
express to which the accident occurred has been examined, and he 
states that he did not see the main signal at Wembly, two miles 
on the London side of Harrow, which ought to have stopped his 
train. “Owing to the fog, the steam, and the smoke arising from 
the pilot engine ”—that is, the first engine of the train—he did 
not see the signal. But it would have been more especially the 
duty of the driver of the first engine to look out for this signal; 
and he was killed in the collision. The representative of the 
Company at this inquest is able to point to several rules which, 
if they were completely and invariably observed, would ren- 
der accidents almost impossible. But if it could be shown 
that this Company conducts its traffic as prudently as 
sible under the existing circumstances, we should still insist thet 
the circumstances ought to be completely altered. It appears thata 
demand arose for platelayers to go “a fogging.” A rule requires 

latelayers, if absent trom the station, to return to it “in case of 

‘oggy weather.” But if a platelayer is off duty, he is probably 
in winter time in a house where the fog does not penetrate 
sufficiently to rouse him to the necessity of quitting his tea or his 
pipe, and returning immediately to the station. Indeed the station- 
master stated that he had not known platelayers come to the 
station in case of fog without being sent for. They must be very 
remarkable platelayers if they had, and would deserve to have 
their virtue ublich commemorated, like the humane cattle- 
drivers to whom Miss Burdett Coutts has been presenting cer- 
tificates of merit, and copies of a periodical publication. The 
rules of this Company are indeed so various and minute that it 
almost ap that everything bas been regulated except the fog, 
which will come on in this capricious manner when platelayers are 
gone to tea. Indeed the ganger of platelayers actually displayed 
some of that virtue which we had supposed to be impossible, for 
he walked to the station to report himself when the fog came on. 
Unfortunately, however, the express train was advancing to 
destruction at a far beyond a walk. The foreman of 
the station told the ganger to get the platelayers, and 
go a fogging. He got two of the men, having had to go 
400 or 500 yards for one of them. “A quarter of an hour 
was spent in finding the men. There were then signals to get 
and lamps to light. We were not ready before the express train 
came in.” The best inducement to platelayers to be acute in 
the perception of fog is offered in extra payment for the hours by | 
are engaged “fogging.” But even the ganger said that, when 
duty, he is not supposed to stop at home and wait for afog. The 
signalmen employed upon this line are not only supplied with 
books of rules, but are examined to test their knowledge of them. 
The signalman at Wembly cutting had been examined twice. In 
fact, if such a system could be safely worked at all, the servants 
of this Company, under its regulations, might be trusted with it. 
But a resident at Harrow says that the operation of shunting these 
trains is performed in view of his house, and he wishes to remark 
“ how narrow is the margin left between the shunting of goods 
trains and the passing of passenger trains.” The same remark wi 
have been made by many other dwellers upon suburban railways. 
Yet all are content to take their chance in travelling. 


Assuming that the fog came on suddenly at Harrow, it is still 
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ae conceive the arrangements of the line to be made 80 
possible rc signals adapted to the occasion might have been used 
Geen this express train. But no signal that could be 
mir | have prevented the accident at Brockley. The 
ied that the coal train was a goods train, and thus 
and he forgot to shift the points. 
caused not only by goods trains which exist, 
which. are imagined. It will be remembered 
morning of the day of the Harrow accident the Irish 
in on the same line of railway narrowly escaped an acci- 
which would probably have been quite as disastrous as 
which saneulies the afternoon, And here also a mistake 
intsman brought the mail train into collision with a goods 
train. These prolonged inquests, if they do no other good, will at 
jeast keep moths | blic from day to day the necessity of, 
qeforming our system of railway travelling. 


it 


A GLANCE AT CONTEMPORARY CRITICISM. 


is sometimes a gain, in watching the advance of knowledge 
on any subject, to cast a look back at those who lag behind, 
especially when the results of their lagging behind are put forth to 
the world with all the grandeur and self-satisfaction of a new dis- 
covery. The process is more profitable still when the quarter in 
which such results appear is one which in times ape was in front 
of its own age, but which now, while other people are advancing, 
where it was or falls further back still. We have been 
casting our eye over the current numbers of the two famous 
jodicals which take their name from the Scottish capital. The 
Pinburgh Review, as all the world knows, has long ceased to 
have anything special to do with Edinburgh, but Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine still is, to a great extent, an Edinburgh 
ine in the literal sense. But both periodicals, the Whig 
the Tory, the one which has left Edinburgh and the one which 
has tarried there, are equally memorials of a time when Edinburgh 
was a great centre of intellectual life. Let us see what 
they supply us with now. In measuring the decay of an object 
we of course take our specimens from the least health —_ No 
doubt articles of real merit, written by men who are fully masters 
of their subject, do occur in both periodicals. The article for 
instance on Sir John Lubbock’s Prehistoric Times in the present 
Edinburgh Review plainly bears the impress of a hand thoroughly 
fitted to do its wor' ‘0 be sure we may perhaps set against this 
the fact that in Blackwood Sir John appears under the strange de- 
scription of “ Professor Lubbock.” But the strength of a chain is 
that of its weakest part; the fact of decay is proved by the 
of the rotten portions, and it is not disproved by the pre- 
gence of sound portions alongside of them. Our readers may 
— remember the amusement which they had some months 
over the Abbot of Covent Garden and the pedigree of 
the House of Russell. Those who have any minute knowledge 
of German geography will be equally amused by a note—seem- 
ingly editorial—which is stuck at the bottom of p. 416 of the 
current number of the Edinburgh Review, It is there put forth 
with great solemnity, that 
It may be well to remind our readers that the Island of Rigen, with that 
part of Pomerania including Greifswald and Stralsund, though Prussian 
tince 1815, was Swedish territory from 1720 to that time. 


This is a different form of error from the Abbot of Covent 
Garden ; it is one of those ing sayings which are all the 
more charming because they are literally true. That Riigen was 
Swedish territory from 1720 to 1815 is true, just as it is true to 
say that the Edinburgh Review was published in London from 1860 
to 1870. But this is not all; we took our year 1860 at a shot; 
the Edinburgh Reviewer or commentator did not take his year 
1720at a shot. The process of blunderingisdelightful. In 1637 
Brandenburg a all Pomerania, but in 1648, by the Peace 
of Westphalia, Vorpommern, Fey oe Riigen, was given to 
Sweden, Brandenburg getting the Archbishopric of Magdeb 

and other lands in exe and k 
along. In 1720, Sweden ceded to enburg—or, as we may 
now say, Prussia—a part of Vorpommern, but still kept Riigen, 
Stralsund, and Greifswalde. The unlucky Edinburgh annotator 
¢learly mistook 1720, the year when Sweden lost part of her 
Pomeranian possessions, for the time when she began to have any 

omeranian possessions at all. 

This is the sort of thing of which the Edinburgh Review thinks 
“it my be well to remind our readers.” We should have thought 
it worth while, if we had been ing of Arndt and his Pome- 
tanian birth, to have reminded our readers of the singular fact that 
the apostle of German unity came from a land originally Wendish 
but which by adopted speech was Low-Dutch and by political 
allegiance Swedish. It strikes us as remarkable that Sweden 
should, in an outlying territory with which she had no natural 
connexion, have commanded so strong a feeling of loyalty as it is 
Plain from Arndt’s early life that she did. Was it the memory 
of 

t us turn for awhile to Blackwood, and gaze at the astounding 

ning of the article headed “ The Poetry and Humour of the 
Scottish Language.” Lord Macaulay said that Mr. Robert Mont- 
fomery’s poems stood in the same relation to poetry in which a 
urkey carpet stands to a picture. The colours used in the 
Turkey carpet might, under some other arrangement, have made 
® picture, and the words used by Mr. Robert Montgomery might, 


under some other arrangement, have made poetry. This won- 
derful page of Blackwood contains erentinaty, thrown about at 
random, a great number of technical terms of philological scie 
which might probably, if put into some other order, be sha 
into philological truths. N , it also contains several propositions 
which are perfectly true in the sense in which the Ldeaburgh Re- 
viewer's Pomeranian chronology is true. Nay, it contains other 
pw which are true in a higher sense. No one can deny 
r & moment that the “ Scottish tongue ”—meaning of course not 
the Scottish tongue, but the Northern English tongue—‘“ com- 
rises many words once possessed by the English, but which have 
Coes obsolete in the latter.” This.is one of the most important 
and least understood facts in the history of the English language, 
but the way in which the writer in Blackwood sets about to prove 
it is rather remarkable. We will not ont dispute whether the 
Teutonic speech of Scotland is to be a language or a dia- 
lect, for that question is one which is largely a question of words ; 
but it should be remembered that the question would be exactly 
the same if, instead of Seotland, we should put Northumberland or 
Durham. We go on rather to the writer's account of the origi 
history of the English and Scottish tongues as defin 
m:— 


The English and Scottish languages are both mainly derived from the 
Teutonic ; and, five or six hundred years ago, may be correctly described as 
having been Anglo-Saxon and Scoto-Saxon. Time has replaced the Anglo- 
Saxon by the modern English, but has spared the Scoto-Saxon, which still 
remains aliving speech. . . The English, as far as it remains an Anglo- 
Saxon tongue, is derived from the Low German with a mixture of the 
Scandinavian and Icelandic; while the Lowland Scoteh, or Scoto-Saxon, is 
indebted more immediately to the Dutch, Flemish, and Danish both 
for its fundamental and most characteristic werds, and for its inflec- 
tion and grammar, - The principal components of the Scottish 
tongue are derived, first, from the Teutonic, comprising many words once 
possessed by the English, but which have become obsolete in the latter ; 
secondly, words and inflections derived from the Dutch, Flemish, and 
Norse ; thirdly, words derived from the French, or from the Latin and 
Greek through a French medium ; fourthly, words derived from the 
In or Celtic language of the Hig which is indubitably a branch of 

Sanscrit. 


Of course the talk about English or Scottish or anything else 
being “derived” from the Teutonic, and about modern English 
“ yeplacing ” Anglo-Saxon, is the old sort of unscientific talk which 
we have to expose every day of our lives; but we are not a little 
curious to know what meaning the writer attaches to the word 
“Teutonic.” It is something which differs from English, Scot- 
tish, Anglo-Saxon, Low-German, Scandinavian, Icelandic, Dutch, 
Flemish, Danish, Norse, and, to judge from a sentence which comes 
later on in the article, from Platt-deutsch aud perhaps from “ German.” 
We copy all these names down, supposing that the writer at- 
taches some meaning to them; and eagerly wishing to know what 
this Teutonic tongue is which is different from the tongues of all 
our kinsfolk, but from which our own tongue is “ derived.” As far 
as we can make out, the original Teutonic element in English has 
been modified by Anglo-Saxon, Low-German, Scandinavian, aud 
Icelandic, while the Teutonic element in Scottish has been modi- 
fied by Dutch, Flemish, and Danish, We can only say that these 
things are beyond us. It is hardly possible that a man can have 
drawn out such an elaborate system of the relations of languages 
without having some meaning, but we cannot make the faintest 

as to what the meaning may be. We can only wonder, as 
we wonder at the almost more amazing sentence with which our 
extract ends. In what conceivable sense is Gaelic “a branch of 
the Sanscrit””? Does the writer aes ean that Gaelic is an 
Aryan tongue, thinking perhaps that this familiar fact is a great 
discovery to be trumpeted forth with special triumph? Of course 
in any case to call Gaelic a “branch ” of the Sanscrit is rank non- 
sense; but in what sense can any man have got to fancy that 
Gaelic is a branch of the Sanserit in which English, Scottish, 
and all the rest are not branches of the Sanscrit equally ? 

The main body of thearticle then goes on with a vocabulary, which 

ives some useful illustrations of the way in which words which 

ve died out in England have lived on in Scotland. But why 
should it have been prefaced with this portentous specimen of the 
philology of our grandmothers ? 

We might cull some other things from other parts of the 
number, as for instance the statement, in the article on the “ Great 
Coliapse,” that it was the France of 1790—when Louis the 
Sixteenth was still riage ome not the France of November, 
1793, Which threw off its allegiance to the Supreme Being. Or, 
again, in the first article in the number we are told the surprising 
fact that “architectural antiquaries of eminence think” that the 
Jews’ house at Lincoln is older than the Norman Conquest. Things 
like these may be very possibly only the result of hurry, and they 
do not imply the same faculty of t blundering which isimplied 
in the philological talk of Blackwood and in the Pomeranian talk 
of the Edinburgh, We will rather turn for a few moments to the 
Edinburgh article on Mr. Cox’s Aryan Mythology. The article is an 
acute one, and it is evidently written by a clever man, but by a 
man who is still altogether in the Court of the Gentiles as to the 
particular subject on which he takes upon himself to write. We 
are not bound to all the theories even of Professor Miiller, still 
less to those of Mr. Cox, which go somuch further. But we are 
at least certain of this, that to upset either of them isa work which 
can be done only by a man who thoroughly understands their 
method and who has gone through some part at least of the research 
which they have gone through, Now a mere glance at the article 
shows the sort of man who has been set to write it—some one who 
objects to the new theories, not because of any real flaws that 
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may be found in them, but simply because they are new and what 
he would call fanciful. The absence of the tone ace by the 
special scholarship of the subject, the presence of the tone pro- 
duced by its absence, are plain in every page. When a man talks 
of Mr. Miiller’s “able and interesting Oxford Essay,” we 
know at once that he is not Mr. Miiller’s peer or even his follower. 
We do not deny that a man may do good service to Comparative 
Mythology and Comparative Philology while he knows only a very 
few of ‘the languages with which the subject is concerned, but 
when a man rattles off in the grand style that the question “may 
be decided without a knowledge of Lettish or Russian, Norse or 
Celtic, Zend or Sanscrit,” we know exactly in what rank of philo- 
logers to put him. It is exactly of a piece with the conventional 
« Goth, uns, and Vandals” of claptrap oratory, or with the in- 
evitable allusion to Ivan the Terrible when speaking of Russia, 
or to Mithridates when speaking of the Crimea. When a man 
babbles about “ Pelasgian deities,” about “classic Greek,” and 
when he tells us that “ Bryant's Mythology still remains our most 
systematic work on the subject,” we know exactly with whom 
we have to deal. Of course he must so far do sacrifice to 
the new gods as to say something about Mr. Grote, so he 
accordingly tells us that “of living scholars Mr. Grote, in the 
* first volume of his History, bas given the most satisfactory 
encral discussion of Greek polytheism that we possess.” Now 
r. Grote has most certainly not given us anything which can 

be called a discussion of Greek polytheism. The peculiarit 
of his treatment, holding, as he does, that there is no re 
interpretation to be had, is that he gives us no interpretation at 
all. We have always wondered why Mr. Grote, from his point of 
view, stopped to tell any of the mythical stories. A writer like 
this, clever enough to hit particular blots in Mr. Cox’s argument, 
but who has no real understanding of his method, no real scholar] 
preparation for examining it, is just the sort of man whom it is 
thoroughly unfair to set to write on an important subject of which 
he is something worse than wholly ignorant. In nearly every page 
he shows that he is still in the same limbo as the philologer of 
Blaci:wood, the limbo where people think, or think that some 
other people think, that Greek, Gaelic, and what not, are 
derived from Sanscrit. 


‘This sort of thing ought to come to an end. England contains 


echolars and men of science capable of dealing, each man in his 
own branch, with all parts of knowledge. Be the subject ye 
mythology or Scottish philology, the political history of the Isle 
of Riigen or the local history of Covent ecg there is no 
excuse for setting people to write about it who do not under- 
stand it. 


WOOLWICH LABORATORY AND THE FACTORY ACTS. 


iS ee we a Home Office? Is there really a personal in- 
telligence or will which, unseen by the public, presides over 
the domestic interests of the realm? Or are the functions of 
that important department actually in abeyance, and is the social 
machine left to realize and exemplify that perfection of government 
which lies, according to certain philosophers, in there being no 
government at all? Laissez faire, laissez aller, would assuredly 
seem to be adopted as the motto of Mr. Bruce’s office. In vain 
is the ear of his department besieged by complaints of this law 
being inoperative or unintelligible, or that law being openly and 
systematically set at nought. Dionysius within enjoys his repose, 
untfioved to all appearance, beyond question not stirred to action 
by the cries of victim after victim. ‘lhe Cab-law may remain a 
dead letter, the opprobrium of the Statute-book, disregarded alike 
hy the driver and his fare, declared unintelligible by the magis- 
trate and ignored by the police. The lives and property of the 
lieges may be exposed to daily and nightly peril. The police 
reports may teem with the proofs of rampant and unchecked 
violence, and the press may echo the complaints of whole neigh- 
bourhoods that are a prey to terror and distrust. Still, through all, 
serenity sleeps unruftied at the Home Office. And we shall pro- 
bably see no sign of waking up until a band of indignant ques- 
tioners rises to Toaee the Treasury Bench after yet two months 
more of continued anarchy; or, until nerved by the precedent of 
islington, the metropolis at large girds itself up for the effort of 
self-preservation, and an association of friends to law and order 
seizes the staff which authority has let fall from its impotent or 
palsied grasp. 

If there is any one class of statutes over the enforcement of which 
it behoves the ane Office more especially to watch with jealous 
and unintermittent care, it is that of the Factory Acts for the 
limitation of labour in the case of women and young persons. And 
if anywhere a model should be looked for of cnotitane and rigour 
in carrying out the wholesome enactments of those statutes, it 
should be sought for in the rs ro of labour under the direct 
control or management of the Government. Yet for weeks, we may 
say months, past the daily and weekly newspapers have published 
complaints of the habitual and systematic violation of these im- 

ortant statutes in the Laboratory of the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 
n the abeyance of the sittings of Parliament no other mode prac- 
tically exists for ventilating grievances of this description than 
the columns of the press. But apparently it is to no purpose that the 
complaints of helpless sufferers are in this manner ¢ mat sa into the 


lion’s mouth. Over and over again has the attention of the Home 
Office been publicly drawn to the statement that, where upwards of 


labour, the hours prescribed in the Factory Acts have heed 


time past been habitually exceeded. numbers of children 
have, it is asserted, been kept at work from 6 4.M., some to 7? 
some to 8, and some as late asg P.M. We are not here gs ra 
from newspaper statements or correspondence alone, still lesg 

any private or unauthoritative sources. Last month an inquest wy 
held at Plumstead upon an unfortunate lad, Charles ‘Grif 
aged twelve, who had been: employed in the Arsenal Magazin, 
from early morning till 6 p.m., when he asked leave to 
home, feeling unwell, and died the same evening at eight 
o’clock. The verdict being “ Death from natural ” 
we have no intention to charge the Arsenal authorities With 
the direct responsibility of this r boy’s death. What we 
would take note of is the plain and overt violation of the law jp 
keeping him, and perhaps hundreds of other children of the liky 
tender age, in excess of the time mercifully laid down by theF 
Acts. Premising that under the word “ children” are comprised 
all young persons under 13 years of age, the Act distinctly lays 
down that children shall not be employed for more than six hous 
and a-half in any one day, nor before 6 A.M., nor after 6 p.m, 
after 2 P.M. on doientags They are not to be employed befor 
noon and after 1 P.M. on the same day. Taken in connexion with 
the regulation fixing the hours of meals, the effect of those enact. 
ments is that the ordinary hours of work are 60 per week—n 

104 hours on each of the first five days of the week = 524 hours 
and 7} hours on Saturday. Between the 30th of September = 
the 15th of April the hours of work may, on the first five days of 
the week, be ans month’s notice having been previously given 
to the Inspector—between 7 A.M. and 7 P.M. instead of between 
6 a.m. and 6 p.m, such later hours coming under the category 
of lost time. It is, however, expressly declared, in the sum. 
mary of these Acts published by authority, that “ children” 
not. be employed to recover lost time, and cannot therefore be 
employed either before 6 a.u. or after 6 p.m. In private esta. 
blishments, even in Mr. Walpole’s time, no such tampering with 
the letter no less than the spirit of the law as has been 
openly charged—and, so far as we are aware, without contr. 
diction—upon the management of one of our leading Govem- 


ment Laboratories, would have been secure from visitation and 

unishment. In a first-class i of work at the West 

nd a severe penalty was, it will be remembered, inflicted upon 
the proprietor for employing beyond legal hours a young woman 
above eighteen who had taken extra work with her own full con- 
sent, death having unfortunately been accelerated or brought about 
by undue confinement and excessive toil. The greater will be the 
scandal if similar risks to health and well-being have been forced 
upon children wholly incapable of choice in the matter, where not 
only should the best example be held out to private directors of 
labour, but where a pressure is laid upon both parents and chil- 
dren wholly in excess of that which attaches to toil of a private or 
unofficial kind. If no due protection is held out by public de- 
poe to the children of the working-class, are we to expect a 

eener solicitude, on the part of their private rivals, to maintain 
the legal checks upon ore exhaustion and decay ? 

It is not, however, the waste and ruin of bodily strength alone 
that these Acts were designed to counteract. It was equally the 
intention of the Legislature that intellectual and moral growth 
should not be stunted or crippled in the case of our artisans that 
are to be. Children under employ were to attend school three 
hours daily, and they were to be sent to school from their first 
entrance into the works. In addition to this, an express regu- 
lation of the War Office was, and we presume is, in existence, 
providing a school in connexion with the Royal Arsenal, in which 
each boy up to the age of seventeen was to attend two half-days 
in the week, until he could pass a qualifying examination. Under 
Colonel Boxer’s term of management, it has been stated, a thousand 
boys and six hundred girls employed in the Arsenal were constantly 
under tuition. The boys’ school, it is now said, was actually 
closed for a while since August last. Certain remonstrances having 
followed, this school has since been partially re-opened. But 
the school for girls, of whom six hundred or so are in constant 
employment in the Arsenal, has, it is alleged, been wholly closed 
om the mistresses dismissed. Moreover, the pressure of illegal 
overwork prevents these children from having access to night-schools 
or other subsidiary modes of instruction. We say nothing of those 
young persons of more advanced education who were wont to at- 
tend the classes connected with the Science and Art Department at 
South Kensington, and who are now by the same course debarred 
that advantage. What we complain of is the mockery of both 
law and humanity charged upon a Government department, at the 
very time too when so much credit is claimed by Government for 
the widest possible scheme of unrestricted, if not compulsory, 
education. Among the first and most pressing duties of the 
newly-elected School Board of the district will be that of in- 
quiring into the truth of the alleged lapse or destitution in the 
means of instruction over this large area. In the meantime we 
usk what have the Inspectors under the Factory Acts been about, 
or what has the Home Office been about, if it be true that pro- 
visions of the most simple and obvious kind have been suffered 
to remain a dead letter ? 

We shall perhaps be told in reply that overwork is called 
for by the exigencies of the public service. A grosser fallacy 
than this can hardly be uttered. Let us suppose for a moment 
that extra pressure was for a time put upon the cartridge bo sat 
ment, in spite of the reassuring statements of Mr. Cardwell 


a thousand children and young persons are employed in Government 


and other Ministers, or the serene and imperturbable pros- 
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of “ land,” Is it so certain that the addi- 
4 called for is best secured by 
sng more heavily the powers of children already working 
the legal time, rather than by taking on extra hands 
qhile the demand exists? By the latter course a greater reserve 
of trained workers would be kept up for use in any sudden or 
unforeseen contingency, while the neighbourhood, impoverished 
enough by the recent discharges of working hands, would be 
teful for the diffusion of work and its accompanying pay. 
gidden demands of this kind were by no means unknown during 
the fourteen years of Colonel Boxer’s directorship. How is it 
that complaints such as are now rife were never heard of then? 
Under no emergency were the Factory regulations interfered 
with, or the efficient working of the schools set aside. Any 
attempt to make out a pretence of superior efficiency in respect 
to work turned out under a high-pressure system rests, we are 
convinced, upon a fundamental mistake. The material interests of 
the service and the State, no less than the physical and moral 
ights of these hundreds of children, are concerned in upholding 
the wholesome enactments of the law. To whom, then, if not to 
+he Home Department, are we to look for a vigilant enforcement 
of these statutes? If, as has been repeatedly stated, the attention 
of the Inspectors under the Factory Acts has been called to such 
jnfractions as we have spoken of, why has nothing been done 
way of inquiry and amendment? Is it because the violation 
¥ the law rests in this case with another department of Govern- 
ment? We insist that no departmient in a State can be above the 
law, and that with the Home Office rests the general responsibility 
of seeing that in no case shall the domestic law of the land give 
to the arbitrary action either of private persons or the officers 
of public departments. We were glad to learn the other day 
that, by a mene exercise of vigour on the _ of the Home 
Seeretary, Colonel Milward, R.A., Superintendent of the Royal 
Laboratory, Woolwich, had been directed to inspect the scene 
of the late powder factory explosion at Birmingham, with a view 
to reporting on the nature and efficiency of the precautions 
required for the safety of the workpeople in establishments of 
that kind. May we hope that Mr. Bruce will commission some of 
the Inspectors put by the Factory laws under his jurisdiction to 
visit, and rt upon the state and management of, the Royal 
Laboratory, Woolwich, in respect to the provisions of the Factory 
Aets? It would be extremely satisfactory to learn on authority 
that the statements which have been publicly made on this subject 
have no foundation in fact. 


WINTER EXHIBITIONS. 


HE season of Winter Exhibitions has set in, The other day 
we had the pleasure of noticing the Dudley Gallery; we now 
turn to the a Exhibition of “ Cabinet Pictures of British 
and Forei tists”’ at the French Gallery. The difference 
between the two Exhibitions is great. We described the works 
in the Dudley as tentative, as early crops of nascent genius, full 
of interest, but not always very saleable. The pictures in the 
French Gallery are,in comparison, mature and conventional,safe and 
marketable. The majority of the painters bear names which, merel 
as names, are properties; and not a few of the works come for 
but as new editions of old ideas, small replicas of compositions 
which have already achieved suecess. And the French Gallery, 
managed thus shrewdly, has long proved a success. In short, the 
purchasing public are so ignorant of art as art, so little reliant on 
their unaided judgment, so dependent upon names and guaran- 
tees, that Galleries, of which this may be the best of its kind, 
have become necessary and are acknowledged among the institu- 


tions of the 
“Taming the w” (47) gives Mr. Orchardson, A.R.A., a 

subject to his heart’s content. Nature when bordering upon the 
stage, and characters that act a buffo are to his liking. 
Petruchio, seated in the free and easy fashion best known to the 
theatre, rails at his wife in a manner divided between admiration 
and scorn, jesting and gibing. 

He rails and swears and rates; that she, poor soul, 

Knows not which way te stand, to look, to speak, 
Katherine winces under the castigation; she is tortured but not 
tamed. Like a wasp, she would sting ; as an enraged tiger, she 
i pounce on her victim, yet she holds herself 
back. This inward conflict is well depicted; clenched hands 
and distracted face tell of the vixen’s paroxysm. And yet 


‘the picture will be more satisfactory to the piaygoer than 


to the student of Shakspeare. Petruchio and 
strolling actors rather than gentlefolk. Katherine is thin, scraggy, 


common run from Mr, Goodall, R.A., Mr. T. Faed, R.A., Mr. 
Frost, A.R.A., Mr. Le Jeune, A.R.A., Mr, Cooper, RA., all 
present in this room. Among outsiders. of the Academy the 
= most worthy of note are by Mr. Burgess, Mr. Long, Mr. 
her, and Mr. O’Neill. Among landseape-painters still beyond 
the pale of the Academy some three or four express commonplace 
is Frene ery again boasts a 1] reentage of forei 

pictures which, if not wer some points of 
interest. Once more instructive comparison may be instituted 
between our English landscape-painters and those of the Conti- 
nent. Messrs. Leader, Hulme, and Peel are essentially of 
school which dates from Creswick; a school of green, wood: 
pastoral, placid as a summer's evening ; peaceful and uneven 
as a cotter’s life. This average English landscape, often composed 
of little more than trees and a trout stream, cares not for grandeur 
on earth or in the elements. Upon the Continent other ideas 
dominate. Take, for example, M. Lier of Munich, or M, Tiesen- 
hansen his pupil, as seen by two characteristic works—“ An 
Autumn Evening ” (96), and “ Lake Scene in Bavaria” (121). 
Here we enter on a land of shadow, cloud, rain, and wind; the 
pictures have been painted for the sake of an idea ; accident is cast 
aside as irrelevant; nature is made to bend to pictorial law. A 
favourite recipe for concocting a landscape is brought to bear on 
“The Timber Wain” (24), by M. Lommens. A dark raincloud 
is here made to descend on a hill-top, which as a matter of course 
is touched by a sunbeam. Thus artists in all countries make stale 
the thought which at its first flash sparkled with intelligence. 

This German landscape is allied to German figure-painting ; in 
all time landscape art has followed pretty closely in the path taken 
by that higher and nobler art which is centred in the lite and pro- 
em of humanity. “The arrest in 1701 of Franz Rakéczy IL., 

rince of Hungary, and Siebenbingen” (15), by Herr Julius Bené- 
zur, already seen in the International Exhibition of Bavaria, may be 
accepted as a fair ay of the principles which guide the 
pupils of Professor Piloty, the ruling power in Munich. The 
effect, though striking, is forced and meretricious. That the treat- 
ment of light, shade, and colour now taught in the Academy of 
Munich is as applicable to landscapes as to figure compositions, be- 
comes evident trom a work which reaches England with an acquired 
reputation—* National Cavalry on the March during’the Insurrec- 


tion of 1863 in Poland” (122), by Herr Gierymski, a Polish . 


painter of promise in the Munich school, identified through art 
with the heroism of his fatherland. 

From Munich to Madrid the transition is violent. Did we not 
know from International Exhibitions that Spain can still show 
solid, serious-minded aga not unworthy of the old Spanish 
masters, we should think pana go! of a country whence 
come the flashy, dashing pictures of MM. azo, Fortuny, and 
Escosura. Such florid and facile products recall the ready and 
reckless rye of M. Gavarni, M. Doré, and the least scru- 
pulous of Parisian adventurers. What seems best and most 
distinctive in the art which reaches us from Spain is a certain 
phase of Orientalism which tells that the blood of the Moors and 
the brilliant tones of the Alhambra run warm in the veins of 
the people. 

Art in France it is impossible to think of irrespectively of the 
war. ‘The dispersion and the redistribution of art treasures, con- 
sequent upon the ruin of families, it is almost at present impossible 
to estimate fully. London, as usual, must receive a lion’s share of 
the scattered wealth, and for years yet to come our Exhibitions will 
bear witness to the art revolutions which follow on the battlefield. 
Some of the art fostered by a corrupt Empire and fed by the ex- 
travagance of adventurers, it may be hoped will be swept away. 
The lrench, tried in the school of adversity, may perhaps even 
in picture-making be brought back to the ways of truth and 
soberness, Thus haply may be seen no more painters such-as 
M. Perrault who perpetrate mawkish parodies on nature. ‘“ The 
Young Mother” (184), by this artist, not worse than many of its 
kind, is waxy and weak; such art may with advantage die out. 
M. Gérome, and other painters who have now taken refuge among 
us, will with profit be led to take a more serious view of life. 


.| And while we look,at the “Pifferari” (51), painted here in London 


from Italians also living in a land of strangers, we can fancy that 
the burden of sorrow has already weighed on the handiwork of an 
artist who. hitherto has shown in his pictures a callousness for 
human suffering. In looking at these Pifferari piping in the 
streets, we recall the time of captivity when the exiles asked, 
How shall we sing meres in astrange land? We trust that the 
present war may not, like others that have gone before, cause 
ettes to stream with crimson, and canvasses to run with blood. 
here will be much to paint besides battle-fields; even now we 
ean scarcely look upon seenes of such as the “‘ Removal ” 
(46) of a family poor and desolate, impressively depicted by M. 
Israels, without in imagination travelling to the saddest scenes in 
peasant life—homes made homeless, villages desolate, peasants 
perishing with cold and hunger. And as we glance over the art 
of Europe epitomized in this Gallery, what seems most consonant 
with national affliction is the simple sympathetic art given us by 
MM. Duverger, Lassalle, Arnoux, Seignac, and others of the 
Frere school—painters who, caring not for crowned heads or gay 
saloons, enter the peasant’s cottage and tell of simple cares and 
homely joys. This is an art which, like nature, may hope to sur- 
vive the fall of empires. In concluding the notice of this Gallery 
we are bound to remark upon a practice which might in strictness 


exclude it from notice at all. res are from’ time to time re- 
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; her face looks as if 1t had sutiered from scratches, her 
figure would indicate that the process of taming includes starva- @ 
_ tion. The technical powers—and they are of a high order—which ; 
Mr. Orchardson usually brings into Py, are well known; his Ee 
execution, if brilliant, is apt to be slashing and scratchy; his } 
colour, though harmonious, is pitched in a key which completes : 
the artist’s mannerism. “Taming the Shrew” is the cleverest . 2 
picture in the room; it is almost too clever to be true, as Shak- E 
Speare is true, to nature. 
, Academicians, as @ rule, reserve such new ideas as luck may 
have thrown in their way for their own Academy ; hence other : 
Exhihitions have to put up with what are vulgarly called pot- F 3 
boilers, This may account for the want of anything out of the i 
XUM — 
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moved, and others put in their place, after a method which might 
be easily accounted for ina shop. At the private view an unfinished 
picture, “ Padre Francisco” (138), was at the head of the room, 
while, at the moment when we write, a picture by M. de Vriendt, 
three years old, and not in the catalogue, is thrust into the same 
place of honour. 
The New British Institution has ot a varied and in- 
teresting Exhibition of Water-colour Drawings. Some of the 
contributors are new names, others are old acquaintances ; in fact, 
it not unfrequently happens in the present day, when Exhibitions 
are multiplied to excess, that an artist will seek access to several 
Galleries at the same time, just as pressmen obtain entrance to the 
columns of many journals. In this way painters gee! their 
opportunities of being seen and their chances .of sale. Thus at 
the present moment Mr. Dobson sends water-colour drawings to 
two Exhibitions, and Mr. Donaldson furnishes oil-pictures and 
drawings to three Exhibitions. A critic cannot be expected to 
follow a painter all over London; indeed, no reader could endure 
constant reiteration of the thrice times thrice-told stories which 
painters inflict on the patience of the public. And yet there are 
some prolific artists, just as there are certain eloquent talkers, who 
never weary, and thus, notwithstanding an inveterate sameness of 
manner, the four contributions of Mr. Donaldson may be accepted 
gladly. These sketches from Rome, Venice, and Nuremberg, 
have the charm of awakening old memories; in style medieval, 
they comport all the better with olden times and historic sites; 
bright unbroken daylight might be less in a with 
the shadow of age and the colour of association. Ir. H. 
Wallis, too, is open to the charge of vain repetition ; 
we have recently, in the Dudley Gallery, caught him in 
plagiarism, and having borrowed an idea, he now for a second 
time turns it into capital. And yet we forgive him this “ Ser 
Pandolfo ” (79), because of the lovely little flower girl, ex- 
quisite for colour as for form. We note a couple of clever 
figure pictures by Mr. Muckley, an artist who has made himself 
favourably known in this Gallery by his fruit pieces; the room 
also contains other praiseworthy efforts, such as “Study of a 
Head” (307), by Miss Helen Thornycroft. Likewise may be 
observed first sketches of playful, fanciful compositions (381), 
by M. Lorenz Frélich, the artist of Copenhagen from whom we 
have for years vainly watched for a sequel worthy of his illus- 


' trations to the story of Ne and Psyche. This painter seems to 


lack the vigour, possibly also the knowledge, essential to give to 
his conceptions articulate form. One or two other novelties pre- 
sented themselves on our circuit through the room ; for instance, 
“Llyn Idwal—a Remembrance” (86), and “ Rocks near Lyn- 
mouth—Laver Gathering” (153), by the Rev. St. John Tyrwhitt, 
of Oxford, an amateur, seldom, if ever before, visible in London 
Exhibitions. Mr. Tyrwhitt is known in the literature of art, and 
if these drawings are not quite up to professional standards, they 
will at any rate not lessen the weight of his written judgments. 
Few critics can show such credenti 
The Pall Mall Gallery is now specially set apart to some 
drawings and paintings made on the coast of Norway by Mr. 
Elijah Walton. The world is divided as to the merits of Mr. 
Walton’s works, yet the existence from year to year of a Gallery 
exclusively devoted to the painter’s studies of the Alps, Mount 
Sinai, &c., proves that friends and admirers are not wanting. We 
searcely think it needful to criticize the Norway series now on 
exhibition from an art point of view, because, even though their 
merit should be slight, such conscientious transcripts of geologic 
strata and atmospheric conditions have a value irrespectively of art. 
The late Professor James Forbes, whose volume on Norway was 
illustrated from his own sketches, might have added to his know- 
ledge of Northern latitudes by a visit to this Gallery. Possibly 
these drawings will not be deemed satisfactory in colour, for even 
when Turneresque treatments are attempted, the essential harmo- 
nies, and delicate transitional passages, are often missed. Still 
Mr. Walton seems, ing to his ability, to have set down 
what he saw, though doubtless these drawings have received 
finishing touches 7 Ey ine the artist’s conception of the 
innate fitness of things. is is but too evident when 
we consider that effects here wrought out laboriously are so 
evanescent as to have lasted but a few seconds. Men of science 
would require to see the — first notes, and men of 
art might prefer dashing sketches on the spot to drawings dressed 
up daintily. But there exists between men of science and men of 
art a middle class, who take an interest in knowing what Norway 
is to the general observer, in learning what is the conformation of 
her rock-bound coast, what the relations between land and water, 
what the atmospheric changes, and especially what goes on in sky, 
sea, and earth in that season when night is brilliant as the day. 
a recent paper on “ Landscape Art in Northern Europe,” we dwelt 
on the magnificent sunsets which take place at midnight, on effects 
of twilight prolonged from midnight to morn, on the phenomenon 
of perpetual day. ‘These aspects of nature Mr. Walton has done 
his best to record faithfully. Judging from the examples before 
us, we might almost suppose that the artist slept by day and worked 
during the night. We count seven studies, mostly highly-coloured, 
made by midnight; one is a storm at midnight, another includes 
a fine p study, “Midnight Cirri Clouds reforming,” another is 
described as “‘ Clouds Gathering at Midnight,” and in yet a fourth 
birds at midnight are flying mid sky, just because neither birds, 
animals, nor men, can tell so long as the sun shines when to 


take rest. ‘The survey of these drawings leaves it more than ever — 
doubtful how far Northern latitudes can with advantage be — 


brought under art treatment. The extremes of winter 
summer, of snow and sunshine, of barrenness and fitful fertility, 
are too sudden and violent. Half tones and gentle transitions 
are wanting. Grandeur, however, is seldom absent, though Mr 
Walton unfortunately tends more to the pretty than to the grang. 
Yet, at all events, his sketches are interesting chronicles of thow 
abnormal atmospheric changes which astound the traveller j, 
Northern latitudes. 


REVIEWS. 


JONATHAN EDWARDS.* 


os two chief intellectual lights of America during the 
eighteenth century were undoubtedly Benjamin Franklin ang 
Jonathan Edwards. Franklin, the typical specimen of the prac. 
tical shrewdness of his countrymen, devoted his powers to topics 
of popular interest, and received an appropriate reward in popular 
fame. Edwards, the connecting link between the old Puritan theo. 
logians of NewEngland and what has been recently known in America 
as the Transcendental school, soared into the more ethereal regions 
of metaphysical speculation, and has enjoyed only that kind of ob. 
scure celebrity which implies that its possessor is more often named 
than studied. Sir J. Mackintosh speaks of his powers of subtle 
argument as being “perhaps unmatched, certainly unsurpassed 
amongst men”; and there is a current impression, though perhaps 
few people have cared to test its accuracy, that Edwards was 
amongst the acutest of those daring logicians who have perplexed 
or enlightened their readers on the perpetually recurring mysteries 
connected with Free Will and Predestination. The oblivion which 
has befallen his treatises may be accounted for partly by the decline 
of interest in the problems to the study of which he devoted his 
remarkable abilities, or rather by the change in the point of view 
from which the problem is —" and partly by inherent de- 
fects of style and method. These hindrances, however, to the 
permanent utility of his books do not diminish their interest 
as historical landmarks in a certain field of inquiry. Edwards, in 
fact, was a characteristic product of a singular conjunction of 
circumstances. In America, at that time, the opportunities for 
acquiring familiarity with the contemporary thought of Europe 
were of the most limited kind. Edwards’s whole apparatus of 
learning consisted, first, of the theological literature of his sect; 
and secondly, of the writings of Locke and a few contemporary 
English writers. He is the product of a kind of chemical com- 
bination between these elements ; and represents the old Puritanism 
dissolving under the influence of eighteenth-century philosophy. 
Such transitional forms have an interest of their own in the his- 
oy of thought; and Edwards, with the naive frankness of a 
self-taught man, unconscious of critics, and working out his pro- 
blems for himself, exhibits in the plainest form some of the 
tendencies of the time. By grafting Soemns Calvinism 
with the metaphysical theories of Locke or Leibnitz, and plant- 
ing the stock in the: half-settled wilds of America, we obtain 
as a fruit the treatises of Edwards on the Freedom of the Will 
and the Nature of Virtue.  ~ 

Edwards was in fact born and brought up in the strictest 
sect of New England theology. His speculations seem never 
to have suggested even a doubt as to the chief points of his 
creed. Henot only quotes the Bible as an infallible and supreme 
authority, but seems to re its absolute verbal accuracy as 
an ultimate self-evident truth. Thus, for example, he says that 
it would be needless to bring texts to prove that the Deity is 
virtuous, because such texts are familiar to all Christians; 
but it does not strike him that there would be anything logicall 
questionable in such a proceeding. The Bible proved itself ; and all 
philosophical or religious truths must be tested by their accord- 
ance with its teaching. Though a contemporary of Voltaire, he 
assumed, as unhesitatingly as Chillingworth 
tury earlier, that the absolute infallibility of every word of the 
Bible —_ be taken as a fundamental truth. is assum 
tion is characteristic, not only as it indicates the degree in 
which the speculative medium in which he lived was still un- 
moved by any breath of criticism, but as illustrative of Edwards's 
personal peculiarities. He was a metaphysician, not a scien- 
tific reasoner. He believed in the possibility of constructin 
his whole theological system from certain @ priori principles, an 
cared little for any basis of observation. The one doubt which he 
mentions as having been at any time troublesome to him con- 
cerned the doctrine of everlasting punishment. “It used,” he 
says, “to appear to me as a horrible doctrine.” After a time, 
however, and, as he believed, by a direct providential interposition, 
he came to recognise the reasonableness of the dogma. His, mind 
rested in this conclusion without even “the rising of an objection 
against it”; and he finally attained that state of mind to which 
Calvinists aspire, and not only acquiesced in the opinion that God 
would reject whom He pleased, leaving them “eternally to perish 
and be everlastingly tormented in hell,” but discovered the doc- 
trine to be “exceeding pleasant, bright, and sweet.” He did 
not indeed dwell so 


had assumed acen- © 
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the more terrible side of their theological system. He was by 
| nature intended to be a meditative professor in a German Uni- 
versity, rather than a minister in a restless, money-making colony 
with a craving for excitement of all. kinds. The happiest 
* The Works of Presitent Lcwards. Worcester, Mass.: 1808. 
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time of his life secins to have been when he was dismissed 
bis congregation owing to the strictness of certain rules of dis- 
upline which he desired to maintain, and retired to a remote part 
of the country, where he was assumed to preach to Indians, but 
yeally had abundant leisure for spinning metaphysical theories. 
His sermons, thousrh Calvinistic in their theology, were generally 
elaborate pieces «f calm reasoning; and his temper inclined him 
jess to fiery denunciations of sinners than to mystical meditations 
in the forest. He took part in a “ revival,” and tells how the out- 
uring of the Spirit caused a table minister to fall to the 
S d and “ roar with anguish”; how a girl of four years old 
proved the sincerity of her conversion by terrible remorse after 
stealing plums; how, as the excitement rose, “ Satan was let loose,” 
and seco’ one gentleman of strict morals to cut his throat; and 
how people’s minds were so much diverted by a visit from His 
Excellency the Governor, that they returned to their worldly 
habits. Such scenes were an essential part of the religion of the 
time and place, and he wrote and thought much about them ; 
put his deepest feelings are more naturally expressed when he 
describes his pleasure in walking “ in a solitary place in his father's 
,” and tells us how he often used “ to sit and view the moon 
Te continuance, and in the daytime,to spend much time in view- 
ing the clouds and sky, to behold the sweet glory of God in these 
; in the meantime singing forth with a low voice my con- 
templations of the Creator and Redeemer.” 


The treatise onthe Freedom of the Will was obviously the result 
of many such solitary meditations, and bears the marks of this mode 
of composition. A man who argues much and carefully with him- 
self has the most perverse and quibbling of opponents. He must 
spend much time in hunting a fallacy to its most remote fast- 
nesses. He must answer every possible objection that can be 

i i his views. If from ignorance of the state of 

inion in the world at large he is unable to distinguish between 
frivolous and serious objections, he will naturally indulge in much 
ome argumentation. A practised master of the controver- 
jal style, such as Hume, will be content with laying down his 
leading me se he knows what is the key to the enemy’s 

ition, and that, if itis once carried, everything else must follow. 
wards labours unnecessarily to meet all kinds of imaginary 
adversaries, who take up a line of defence which would never occur 
to anybody, or which had long ago been abandoned by all reason- 
able men. For want of knowing what would and what would 
not be admitted by anybody worth considering, he wastes much 
energy in slaying the dead or destroying mere men of straw. 
The length of these elaborate refutations of the remotest 
ramifications of fallacies which nobody maintains makes it 
impossible to quote any instance. We may, however, notice 
asaspecimen of some of his excursions into obsolete scholastic 
disputations the examination of the ment that as all 
_ of time and space are perfectly alike, and God could 
no particular motive for creating the world at one 
moment or part rather than other, He must have exercised free 
will in selecting the particular time and place in which the 
world was actually created. The difficulty and its solution 
would be equally rejected by modern philosophers as belonging 
to a region beyond the reach of the human intellect; but 
= Jonathan Edwards was only confronted by a certain Dr. 
itby, whose Arminian principles he assaults with the utmost 
vigour in pathetic ignorance that no human being whose opinion 
was worth notice could take the slightest interest in the refutation 
or confirmation of Dr. Whitby’s arguments. Edwards's labours, 
however, are by no means confined to a mere beating of the air. 
Without going into an argument every corner of which is as 
familiar to controversialists as the plains of Flanders to d- 
fashioned strategists, we may briefly indicate Edwards's po vion 
by saying that he takes up much the same position that hac Jeen 
previously occupied by Hobbes. The coincidences in some places 
are 60 close that it is rather curious to find Edwards defending 
himself against the unpleasant imputation of what he calls 
“ Hobistical ” principles, by declaring that he had never read 
that heterodox author. It would perhaps be more accurate to 
say that he is a kind of mean term between Hobbes and Hume, 
though the description would indicate rather an unpleasant 
position for an orthodox theologian. He approaches Hume in the 
prominence which he gives to the argument from universal causa- 
tion; but, although Hume’s essays upon this subject had been 
published some time before’ Edwards’s work, he is quite uncon- 
scious of Hume’s remarkable analysis of our ideas of causation, 
and defines that word in the true metaphysical spirit. Cause, 
he says, “is any antecedent with which a consequent event is so 
connected, that it truly belongs to the reason why the proposition 
which affirms that event is true.” He had either not seen or not 
appreciated the true bearing of the theory which sees in a cause 
nothing more than an invariable antecedent. That doctrine would 
have given much greater clearness and consistence to his reasoning. 
As it is, he states the ents which are familiar to modern 
metaphysicians, and which may be found, for example, in Mr. 
’s writings, with great ingenuity and precision. Substantially 

the same problem has been argued by theologians, by meta- 


physicians, and by modern men of science. As it occurs at present, it 
18 connected with the discussions about the so-called “reign of law.” 
Edwards brings it up to the point ut which it is just ready for that 
final transformation; but he also argues it with equal acuteness 
on pure) grounds. As a single 

ness with which 


imen of the neat- 
e sometimes puts his facts, whether satisfactorily 


or not, we may quote one sentence from his discussion of the in- 
ferences drawn from the Divine foreknowledge :— 

Certain afterknowledge [he says] proves that it is now, in the time of the 

knowledge, by some means or other become impossible but that the propo- 
sition which predicates past existence of the event should be true. And so 
does certain foreknowledge prove that now, in the time of the knowledge, it 
is by some means or other become impossible but that the proposition 
which predicates future existence of the event should be true. The neces- 
sity of the truth of the propositions, consisting in the present impossibility 
of the non-existence of the event aflirmed, in both cases, is the immediate 
ground of the existence of the knowledge; there can be no certainty of 
knowledge without it. 
The arguments are of course confirmed by the usual texts from 
Scripture, but Edwards is in the main a metaphysical reasoner, 
and may be compared more easily with Hobbes or Spinosa than 
with Calvin. 

The difliculty which has been generally felt as to the justice of 
unishment on the hypothesis of predestination seems to have hed 
ittle interest for Edwards. He scarcely deals at all with the 

subtleties of the Sublapsarian and Supra-lapsarian theories. He 
contents himself with one of those arguments which probably 
convince nobody but those who are already satisfied, to the effect 
that our duty towards an infinite Being must be infinite, and 
neglect of it therefore deserves an infinite punishment. But he 
is generally content to rest in the admission that we are in 
the presence of an inscrutable mystery. His treatise on the 


_ Nature of Virtue deals with a different though an allied problem. 


It contains a singularly complex system, which endeavours to 
find room for the theories oft Hume, Hutcheson, and Wollaston, 
the writers with whom he was most familiar, and inter- 
prets into philosophical language the theological doctrine about 
actions done before grace. His theory is that virtue consists 
essentially in the love of God; and that those actions alone are 
virtuous which spring more or less directly from this source. A 
kind of subordinate moral sense may be constructed, as Utilitarians 
say, by means of association of ideas and from purely selfish 
motives; or, as Adam Smith afterwards argued, it may be partly 
resolved into sympathy, or, as others have said, into a senso of 
harmony and the general fitness of things, But, though the 
Divine virtue includes this lower principle and confirms its 
judgments, actions proceeding from it alone are not truly 
virtuous, and therefore cannot be expected to meet with a 
heavenly reward. On this subject, however, he is hardly as clear 
or as acute as on the great problem of the Freedom of the Will; 
and, with all its faults, his treatise upon that subject must be 
considered as a very remarkable effort of a half-educated under- 
standing. 

Edwards tells us that his first impulse to speculation was 
derived from the study of Locke, and he always speaks of that 
philosopher with the respect customary amongst writers of the 
eighteenth century. Doubtless he would have thought it 
supremely rash in an unknown writer in a remote mag & to con- 
front openly so great a name. His intellectual affinities, however, 
were rather with the school of Leibnitz or the Cartesians ; whilst, 
as we have said, his metaphysics are curiously blended with the 
old Calvinistic theology. As an illustration of the mode in which 
the discussions connected with these doctrines gradually prepared 
the way for speculations of a more modern type, and found ex- 
pression in a different phraseology, he presents some in i 

uliarities, That he was a thinker of great ingenuity 
Togical power is evident enough; but he was too far aside from 
the main current of thought to contribute much to its movement ; 
nor, though he was occasionally quoted by subsequent writers, 
and, for example, by such speculators in the next generation as 
Priestley and Godwin, can he be said to have produced any 
marked effect beyond his own country. There he marks an im- 

t turning-point, and deserves to be remembered as one of 
the most csiginal thinkers whom America has yet produced. 


SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF HUMBLETHWAITE.* 


Si HARRY HOTSPUR is not a tragedy, though high ho 

are overthrown; it is not even a sad story, though the heroine 
dies for love ; for the author’s sympathies are not with the hopes, 
and the reader’s sympathies are never for an instant engaged by 
the lady's sorrows. 

You’ve seen a pair of faithful lovers die, 
And much you care, 

says Dryden's epilogue. We here see one lover die, and really we 
would not hold out a straw to save her. No one can call the book 
pleasant reading, for throughout every body is in the wrong, and 
everybody is going hopelessly to the bad; but it has thought, and 
a purpose. It is in fact asatire, veiling a very serious if not a fierce 
meaning. Mr. Trollope is never very friendly to an aristocracy. 
He has been all along at pains to show that blood and descent and 
great possessions are no safeguard against the lowest aims and 
meanest vices. He is much more alive to the dangers of luxurious 
idleness than to the stimulus to virtuous action which so many 
people delight to see in high place and its noble a 3 but 
recent scandals seem to have spurred him to a keener sense of 
the mockery that too often a es to hereditary honours, turning 
name and lineage into a machinery for wider exposure and aggra- 
vated disgrace. 


* Sir Harry Hotspur of Humblethwaite. By Authony Trollope. London 
Harst & Blackett. 1870. 
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It is certain that great folks hang by one another; people are 
not as soon ashamed of a well-born scamp as of the social thief 
of lower quality. Their black sheep, as Mr. Trollope with much 
iteration delights to call them, are not soon cast off. In his present 
story he draws a very black sheep indeed, a thorough blackguard ; 
and everybody at least endures, most people court, his com- 
pany. We are told that George Hotspur, in spite of all his 
faults, enjoyed a certain social popularity for which many a 
rich man would have given a third of his income. Dukes and 
duchesses were fond of him, and persons standing very high in the 
world did not think certain parties perfect without him. Nor need 
this pet of society take any pains to appear very different from 
what he is; rigid principles and a nice sense of honour would, 
we infer, be quite out of place in the cireles where he is a favourite. 
Moral slipperiness is essential indeed in the friend to whom the rich 
Lord Altringham can talk of selling a mare who “is given to eat- 
ing the stable-boys,” and has killed one of them, because he can’t 
afford to shoot horses; and who in other matters shows him- 
self quite equal to take care of himself. He welcomes George 
Hotspur to his house, and advises him to entrap an innocent girl 
into marrying him; but he won’t lend him a shilling, nor bet 
with him, nor give him any chance of making money out of him. 
In fact he knows his man, and shows him that he knows 
him. And Lady Altringham too knows him as thoroughly, and 
likes him for the same reasons, and because he is useful to 
her and is one of her set. His debts and scrapes and odour 
of disrepute, and the rumours of his being too sharp even for 
money-lenders, go for nothing. The only crime Mr. Trollope 
represents as cutting off a man from a certain class of fashion- 
able society, and absolutely dulling their sympathies, is cheating 
at cards. A card-sharper brings his iniquities home to their moral 
sense; may they not themselves be victims? But this propensity 
has not yet declared itself, so Lady Altringham throws herself, with 
a zeal with which he himself can hardly keep up, into the plans for 
mending his damaged fortunes and reputation by the heiress’s gold. 
She writes his letters for him, she interprets the father’s line of 
conduct, and uses all her acuteness to undermine parental precau- 
tions. For knowledge of the world, and utter freedom from 
scruples, Mr. Trollope has before now endeavoured to show that 
nobody can equal a peeress, even where the object to be gained 
cannot be called wholly selfish. 

Sir Harry Hotspur, his hero, is altogether of another sort from 
this loose, easy-going pair. Indeed, if he had owned but a few 
hundred acres, and had not known the name of his great grand- 
father, he might have represented our author’s ideal of an 
English gentleman; for in that case his duty would have been 
simply to his. daughter and to existing society, and would not 
have been complicated by obligations to a long line of dead 
ancestors. Duty to his daughter would have taught him to hold 
the dangerous black sheep at arm’s length ; but his ancestors seemed 
to exact of him the keeping estate and title together at almost any 
risk; and, to oblige them, he first vacillates, and then is ready to 
overlook and condone what no plain honest man could dream of 
forgiving for an instant, on the principle that blood will show at 
last, let the mud be ever so deep. Sir Harry by the end of the book 
arrives at something like a just estimate of his cousin and heir’s 
character, but it remains with his attorney to describe him 
with eo and unflinching force of language. And in the 
meanwhile he has got a footing at Humblethwaite from which 
nothing can move him. 

It may have been noted that Mr. Trollope is apt to treat love, in 
the case of young ladies, as a disease for which there is no cure, 
and the disease is generally most incurable where the object is 
least deserving. Or we may account for it on the theory of 
charms and philters, by which the heart is struck down without 
there being any possibility of help,in the nature of things, from 
conscience or reason. He represents these young ladies, indeed, as 
very conscientious after and before the attack ; but conscience has 
nothing to do with contracting the distemper. Somebody comes 
who strikes them as godlike. He has a way of saying things, there 
-is a glance in his eye, a spring in his step, which overcomes them 
at once. H, proposes, and they promise on the impulse of an 
inevitable compulsion from within ; and then constancy sets in of 
a pig-headed sort that really puts one very much out of love 
with a virtue. But the heroine in this story, by reason of her 
blood and prospects, and a certain heredi obstinacy which 
accompanies these gifts of fortune, and chiefly because of the 
special iniquity of the god on whom she has set her heart, has taken 
a stronger dose of the poison than any former heroine of the author’s 
long series ; and is more blindly, persistently, infatuatedly, extrava- 
gantly constant than — | plebeian heroine could possibly be. And 
she has no excuse. When she first comes in contact with Cousin 
George he has gone through all the a of his career up to the 
edge’ of utter degradation, which we have before stated to be 

rping; for the suspicion of forgery already attaches to 
him. And it is moreover explained that though he drank, and 


“was rp from the wine to the brandy stage of intemperance, 
yet his ey 


e was not always bloodshot nor his hand constantly 


_ seen to shake. When at his best he only looks biasé; an effect 


‘which does not interfere with his beauty. We are told, indeed, 


‘that he has gifts of simulation, but this only extends to con- 
.cealing something of his badness. Emily knows he is handsome, 


and a Hotspur; and she thinks him clever, which the reader does 
not; but never hears him say anything worth saying; her 
soul is never stirred by anything irom his lips, he does not even 
affect a high tone of honour or patriotism; and almost the first 


| thing he does is to perpetrate a deliberate lie—not forced 
| him, but volunteered. Lady mer ay had pressed on him 


the expediency of giving up racing, beginning with G 
To give up a present “patieation for any future ot ae 
entirely against his principles, he had pleaded “ She 
never know”; but the lady understood her sex better. “She 
will know; don’t go, and let her know that you have not 
gone.” George thought that he might go, and yet let he 
know that he had not gone. An accomplished pa successfy] 
lie was to him a thing beautiful in itself. So he 
when next at Humblethwaite whispers “I did not go to Good. 
wood after all,” winning a grateful smile in return. Within 
a day or two he makes his offer at a picnic, and with his am 
round her waist receives her promise. ‘The lie proves a rash yen. 
ture, and Emily in course of time is unwillingly obliged to admit 
that he has lied, but she will not see that this makes any differ. 
ence in her part of the engagement. Mr. Trollope, without 
defending his heroine, clearly intends her constancy to find 
admirers. There is not much in his tone to check any foolish 
sympathy that girlish readers may indulge with Emily’s regoly. 
tion to throw herself away soul and body because her word js 
given, though in so doing she is breaking her father’s heart. He 
lavishes many epithets to express her innocence of evil, but we 
have faith in the fable that real Unas have lions—that is, sturdy 
principles and active good sense—for their guards, and that embo- 
died purity does not fall a victim to scamps. 

However, the point of the moral does not rest with Emily's 
management of her affections ; it lies in another direction, ¢ 
it may be found embodied in her arguments and her modes of 
fending her lover. It is enough through her to show the clash 
of modern ideas with the old feudalism—the subordination of 
the individual to the family, and of private duty to public— 
which is represented as belonging in the nature of things to an 
hereditary aristocracy. Her first line towards this pernicious 
cousin is indeed pertectly right. Sir Harry does not like to shut 
his doors against him when he presses for an entrance, though the 
worst rumours have reached him, because he hankers after the 
match if only he were a little different from what he is— 
if it were only debts, only idleness, only ordinary dissipation, 
So Lady Elizabeth, the mamma, warns her daughter, and hints 
at his being a black sheep—a breed with which, by name at 
least, she is already familiar; but Emily, who finds him agree 
able, replies with spirit, “Then, mamma, all I can say is, he 
ought’nt to come here.” Being “here,” however, society is too 
strongly on his side for further scruples. "When she finds that the 
man 1s made welcome both in town and country, she accepts the 
general verdict in his favour, and does not care to set up a stan- 
dard of her own. “ Papa,” she says in reply to a catalogue of his 
misdeeds, “I have often thought that in our rank of life society is 
responsible for the kind of things young men do....I told himI 
would always be true to him. I mean to keep my word.” “If 
you find him to be utterly worthless, you cannot be bound by your 
promise.” “If he were worthless,” she answers, “ who should 
save him but his nearest relatives? ... Why was he allowed to 
come here, he the head of our family, if he be so badas this? Bad 
or good, he will always be all the world to me!” The weak 
mamma, wishing to push her argument to a logical absundity, 
asks, “If he were a murderer?” The young lady accepts the 
conclusion. “ Then, mamma, I would be a murderer’s wife.” 
This is the highest point of passion which the siory reaehes— 
and high enough, our readers will say. In fact, as far as moral 
sense goes, Mr. Trollope is so alive to the blinding influences 
of high position that to plebeians alone—nay, to social pariahs 
—does he allow perception on such matters. There is a cer- 
tain Mrs. Morton, an actress—as to whom Lady Altringham is 
very earnest that George should arrange matters, and put himself 
right with the world before he seriously sets himself to win 
the heiress—who, as the mouthpiece of the author, expresses 
opinions of a higher level than the immaculate heroine. ly all 
a family arrangement,” George is arguing with her; “ you don't 
quite understand.” “ Of course,” she answers, “ I don’t under- 
stand. Such a one as I cannot lift myself so high above the 
earth. Great families have a sort of heaven of their own, which 
such as I cannot hope to understand. But, by heaven, what a lot 
of the vilest clay goes to the making of that Garden of Eden.” 

All the brightness of the story lies in the portraiture of the 
black sheep who excites the heroine’s tragical passion. When- 
ever Mr. ‘Tro addresses himself to the delineation of a scamp 
there is an evident sense of power, of being in his element, and a 
consequent cawr léger which issues in something amusing. We 
do not suppose he has any hope of aps the fair victims of 
this engaging class by the exposition of a scamp’s moral anatomy, 
for he seems to consider an infatwation of this sort beyond treat- 
ment; but he enjoys the analysis on its own account, and likes to 
expose the weaknesses which keep the sheep still a sheep after the 
assumption of the wolf’s skin, and divest the character of its 
supposed strength of will and demoniacal terrors. Of course the. 
scaump has a taste far all wrongdoing; but the overmastering 
temptation with him is a handful of ready money to chink in his 
pocket, and fling from him right and left. The readers of Can 
You Lorgive Her ? will remember how Burgo, on the failure of his 
hopes to make Lady Glencora elope with him, sustains for a 
few minutes an elevation of rage and disappointed love, which 
glides, after a quarter of an houy’s stroll, with an inevitable process 
of gravitation, into the more familiar strain of regret and self- 
reproach at having on any inducement whatever retummed some 
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ins of the money his wicked aunt had lent him for the 
journey; and George casts aside the last ghost of a 
Peale, and ruins his chances for life, that he may have two or 
hundreds of loose cash to squander in the society of the 
‘distinguished Norfolk shooting-party. In fact the scamp proper is 
incapable of a very keen disappointment. Where cheating on a 
Jarge scale is denied him, he consoles himself by cheating on a 
small scale; and George, deprived of the heiress, who he had 
already found would cost more sacrifice of ease and tastes than he 
was prepared for, sinks down quite contentedly to marry and be 
maintained by Mrs. Morton. ; 
The style of Sir Harry Hotspur shows signs of greater care than 
Mr. Troliope always finds it worth while to take. Nature and 
tice generally enable him to say clearly what he wants to say 
with very little trouble, but we note perhaps fewer of certain 
tricks of rapid writing which weary the reader's ears in his recent 
stories. Some-alliteration is inevitable; his infant ear seems to 
have caught the ring of Peter Piper and his peck of pepper, never 
to lose it. We conclude with an apology written in this vein :— 
He has asserted that blackness in the male sheep is regarded by 
society as venial blackness. “ Whether the teller of such a tale as 
this should say so outright may be matter of dispute; but unless 
he say so, the teller of this tale does not know how to tell his tale 
” 


truly 


LIEUTENANT MEADE’S RIDE TIIROUGH NEW ZEALAND.* 


> ape vivid and interesting little book is not in need of the re- 
membrance of the gallant writer's untimely death, nor of the 
und modestly set forth by his brother in the preface, to recom- 
mend it to the English public. It does, indeed, illustrate a curious 
in i.e history of New Zealand; and, like the too scanty 
records of Red Indian life which have come down to us from the 
earlier seitiers in North America, will undoubtedly be one of the 
sources of their national annals to the New Zealanders, when that 
race, perhaps then over-populous and over-civilized, looks back 
with wonder to the romantic days in which vast provinces 
were shared between wild nature and wilder man. In this re- 
Mr. Meade’s brotherly care is likely to be duly valued a hun- 
years hence. For us the interest of the book is of another 
kind; it is not only written in a very fresh and lively manner, 
but it also gives throughout the impression of a character sin- 
gularly open, fair, and kindly; it answers closely to our ideal of 
what a young sailor’s private log ought to be, and may justly add 
to the pride und sorrow of his relations in the loss ye one who, 
whilst yet a boy, ape such excellent promise for the future. And 
it is these natural gifts which confer a special value upon a book 
relating, xs his does, to intercourse with uncivilized man. That 
unfortunate class of beings, whom a thoughtful European must 
always regard with deep interest and with even deeper compassion, 
is rarely {elicitous in his portrait-painters. Visitors to the great 
Australian and Polynesian groups almost always go with some 
bias, more or less fatal to a just judgment upon the singular 
aborigines of those fair regions. Men of science and missionaries 
are apt alike to carry with them a series of ready-made theories, 
equally narrow, equally dogmatic, and equally confusing to the pure 
and equal eye which is essential to right observation and to fruitful 
record. ‘To persons of this class we are, indeed, indebted for much 
patient study ; what they fail in general to give is the impression 
that their picture of savage man is authentic. They thrust into 
him their theology, or their anti-theology, as the case may be; 
they write with an arriére pensée to the Pentateuch or to Mr. 
in; they are secretly supporting some unscientific theory of 
the naturai religion of man, or some theory of pre-historic times, 
perhaps not less crude and unscientific. Nor are these “ idols of 
the theatre,” and the false lights inspired by them, ordinarily cor- 
tected by the traveller for adventure's sake, He is too generally 
trying to show off, and is apt to be coarsely or flippantly jocular, 
which he considers “racy,” at the expense of his predecessors. 
Such a traveller does not share in the noble impulse to scientific 
inquiry ; he is incapable of appreciating the energy towards good 
which leads men to devote their lives to the thankless attempt 
at converting to better ways the ignorant and degraded. And 
there is too often an undertone of disappointed license, or of com- 
mercial sharp practice, in his comments; one may even see that 
he is taking the points of the “nigger,” and secretly longing to 
make money out of him, whilst he professes, perhaps, to be the 
ploneer of some pretentious scheme of armed civilization. 

‘Thus, despite our many travellers, no one who, sitting at home, 
tries to frame a clear and thorough idea of uncivilized man will 
have failed to discover how imperfect the materials are for this 
rovince of that most important and most curious among all the 
ines of human research—the history of mankind. This is espe- 
cially the’case in regard to the mind and feelings of the savage, 
which the traveller, particularly when of a philosophical turn, is apt 
to infer from the customs of the race, in Tees of interpreting the 
customs by the feelings and the mind. ‘These private journals of 
& young sailor have of course no pretension to completeness in 
the way of travels; they are in no way philological or scientific, 
although the merit of the pieces of description is not overrated by 
Sir G. Grey in the letter prefixed to the book. But the special 
value of Lieutenant Meade’s observations lies in this, that what he 


_,* A Ride through the Disturbed Districts of New Zealand ; with some 
aten of the South Sea Islands. From the Journals and Letters of Lieut. 
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rt Meade, R.N. London: John Murray. 1870. 


tells of the Maori and other wild races refers to their character, 
intellect, and dispositions, and is the picture, not only of the 
dress or diet or dwellings, but of the men themselves, And this 
picture strikes us as bearing on its face evidence of unusual sin- 
cerity. It is the judgment of a fair, open, and generous mind, 
alive to the serious as well as to the humorous side of savage 
existence, full of fun and youthful spirits, whilst wholly free from 
the taint of levity, arrogance, or cynical affectation. 

Lieutenant Meade’s journey lay nearly from north to south across 
the centre of the northern or unsettled island of the New Zealand 
group. Sailing from Auckland, he landed at Tauranga, and presently 
striking inland, bore along the sin line of volcanic agency 
which fills the country for sixty or seventy miles with hot springs, 
lakes, and geysers ; until, far in the south-west, the subterranean 
forces culminate in the huge voleano of Tongariro, the legendary 
centre of the aboriginal race. This mountain, with another snow- 
clad neighbour, lay beyond the traveller's range, but oo a 
splendid background to the great lake Taupo, where the ostility 
of the “ Kingite”. or independent Maoris arrested wim journey. 
Taupo, however, although pre-eminent in size, is not*so“uterest- 
ing a lake as that of Rotorua, passed earlier in the journey. Here 
was the scene of the adventures of Hinemoa, the Hero of New 
Zealand, although apparently more fortunate than the maiden of the 
Hellespont in her Leander ; and here Lieutenant Meade describes a 
native settlement which must be almost unique in the singularity 
of its position and surroundings :— 

The whole village is built on a thin crust of rock and soil, roofing over 
one vast boiler. Hot springs hiss and seethe in every direction, some 
spouting upwards and boiling with the greatest fury, others merely at an 
agreeable warmth. From every crack and crevice spout forth jets of steam 
or hot air, and the open bay of the lake itself is studded far and near 
with boiling springs and bubbling steam-jets. So thin is the crust on 
which these men have built their little town and lived for ee that 
in most places, after merely thrusting a walking-stick into the ground 
beneath our feet, steam instantly followed its withdrawal. 

Life, however, appears to transact itself pleasantly enough on the 
brink of the volcano :— 

In an open space in the middle of the settlement stone flags have been 
laid down, which receive and retain the heat of the ground in which they 
are sunk, This is the favourite lounge; and here at any hour of the day, 
but especially when the shades of evening are closing round, ali the rank and 
fashion of Ohinemutu may be seen wrapped in their blankets, luxuriously 
reclining on the warm stones. 

Natural warm baths—or rather, one great natural warm bath in. 
the lake—add to the pleasures of the place, which is perhaps 
destined, centuries hence, to be to that region what Baiae was to 
the inhabitants of ancient Italy. The whole population is to be 
found here at evening, and we can well understand that the sight 
was one not to be easily forgotten. Songs and shouts of laughter 
from the players in some e@ came across the steaming water; 
the old men sat up to their chins in the lake, smoking in solemn 
conclave ; the girls formed a ring “in very shallow water”; and 
old Ulysses, of whose wanderings we are reminded by the motto 
which Mr. Meade, with much taste, has selected, would have cer- 
tainly imagined that he had found the Nymphs or Nereids them~- 
selves amongst these youthful beauties, singing their wild song with 
graceful gestures, and “ the moonlight streaming over their well- 
shaped busts and raven locks.” Meantime, a vast geyser within 
view sent its white wreaths forty or fifty feet into the air every 
few minutes, while the voices of the maidens were hushed before 
the sound of the rushing steam, and the fountain rose clear and 
high beneath the moonlight against the dark ranges of the distant — 
hills and the depths of southern sky. As singular and as charm- 
ing a combination of interests, one would say, as a traveller has 
ever been fortunate enough to witness!—The scene is illustrated 
by a fair drawing, which, with one or two more in the book, show 

at the New Zealand Turners and Cromes will have no lack of 
native subjects for their pencils. 

Soon after Lieutenant Meade had reached the central lake 
Taupo, already noticed, he found that the tribes of that district, 
inflamed to greater animosity against the English and their 
partisans by a strange religious enthusiasm which for a time had 
seized them, were too hostile to allow his amicable mission to he 
prosecuted with success or even with safety. It became neces- 
sary, in fact, to escape with Coes and secrecy from the gather- 
ing warriors of the “ Pai Marire”; and ae the plan of 
the Lieutenant and his companion was carefully laid, yet 
after a few hours’ ride they found themselves fairly entra) 
within a hostile “pah” or fortified camp. Had this inci- 
dent of war occurred in Europe, their fate, whatever it might 
have been, would have been decided at once. But the wild man, 
wherever he is found, has no sense of the worth of time, and loves 
to deliberate and hear himself talk. The armed mob of Maoris 
first performed their savage rites, and then began a long discussion 
on the fate of their prisoners. hey are singularly polite to each 
other, the author remarks, upon these occasions; bearing them- 
selves, in fact, like natural gentlemen, and with that keen sense of 
personal dignity to which our levelling civilization is so greatly 
unfavoura i. A native in whose features Lieutenant Meade was 
ee enough to detect a rather humorous air was detached: 
to watch over the prisoner with a tomahawk in close contiguity; and 
presently cries of “Let the pig be stuck,” and the like, announced 
that the most advanced members of the were expressing 

their opinions. At last, when things looked blackest, female 
kindliness, the same all the world over, came suddenly to the 
rescue. A woman who bore many marks of wounds received 
from English troops, but who had seen the young English traveller. 
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him 

clear of the ide. How the Lieutenant escaped this last 

danger, and th what difficulties he reached the coast, on his 
lish life, must be read in his own narrative. 

The rest of the volume contains some journals, equally interest- 
ing in the same way from their freshness and obvious sincerity, 
a few cruisesin the neighbouring island groups. Here 
many of the curious problems which arise when civilized and savage 
man come into continued contact are elucidated ; and although 
the writer does not conceal the miserable effects wrought 
sectarian rivalry, yet he has the spirit and impartiality to bear de- 
cided testimony to the vast overplus of good, mental and physical, 
which has followed from the effects of European missions. But 
space compels us to refer our readers for these and many other 
eurious topics to Lieutenant Meade’s We conclude with a 
be rg en of his powers, not unworthy to be placed by the side of 

e pictures given by Humboldt in the Cosmos, as a simple de- 
scriber of nature. The scene is in a forest near Lake Taupo :— 

Brilliant parasites and creepers hang from the u ost boughs of the 
foftiest trees, straight as cathedral or, ling from to stem 
with fantastic curves, interlace distant trees, in the very extravagauce of 


their luxuriant beauty. 

It is the absence of all living things which renders the silence and solitude 
of the woods so + pene ionally a pair of Kaka parrots may be 
seen wheeling high above the hill tops with ih discordant cries, or the 


melancholy note of the great New Zealand pigeon comes booming through 
the woods; but except at early morning, the traveller may often wander for 
hours, I had almost said for days together, through the gloom of these woods 
where the sun’s rays can comely penctrate, and the breeze passing over the 
tree-tops through the uppermost whispering boughs may be seen and heard, 
but cannot be felt. Not a sparrow, not a mouse to be seen—it seems the 
silence of death; or, more properly, the stillness of the yet unborn. — 


HALL’S MEMORIES OF GREAT MEN AND WOMEN.* 


M:: 8. C. HALL has been more than usually blessed. The 
Great Men and Women whom he has personally known 
amount to the respectable number of one hundred and twenty-one 
at the least. As he concludes his long list with three &c.s, we 
should not be far wrong if we were to add fifty more. The only 
man we ever heard of who could rival Mr. S. C. Hall’s experience 
is the late Captain Lemuel Gulliver. When he was in the country 
of the Brobdingnags, he knew as many great men and women as 
there were people m the island. At first we imagined that Mr. 
Hall's estimate of greatness, like that of Captain Gulliver's, was 
strictly # relative one, and that every one was great who was 
greater than Mr. S. C. Hall. He himself tells us indeed, with a 
modesty which is none the less charming for the Irish bull which 
it contains, “Ido not forget that at the Feast of Poets my seat 
was below the salt; but + 
They also serve who only stand and wait.” 
But after again looking through the list we feel that we should 
be doing our author an injustice if we did not at once acknow- 
ledge that it contains the names of men who, so far from being 
greater, were not even so great as he. However much they were 
mighty ‘makers’ of the past,” Mr. S. C. Hall is even a mightier. 
For, with the scantiest materials at his service, he nas contrived 
to make a book of 500 pages out “of the Departed.” Mr. 8. C. 
Hall, then, is not one of ourselves, eng eg a low level and 
respectfully gazing ‘a at es The modesty of the 
age compels the modern Nestor to disown his own greatness, and, 
in boasting of the great ones dead, not to boast of himself; but 
nevertheless in every line of his arce you hear the “ quorum 
a fui.” None can ju of the great so well as the 
great. . 8. C. Hall, who is himself great, says that these 
one hundred and twenty-one men and women (and the three &c.s) 
are also great, Let us accept his statement. 
For Brutus is an honourable man ; 
So are they all, all honourable men. 


i 

people, and he has actually succeeded so 

far that he has filled nine square yards of paper with closely- 

as Since the illustrious Jack out of a single bean raised 
one night a stalk so vast that it reached to the sky, we do not 

know that out of such scanty materials so huge a structure has 


* A Book of Memories of Great Men and Women of the Age. From 
map are gry By 8. C. Hall, F.S.A., &c. London: Virtue & Co. 


been raised. Now that we have read this great work we ax 
surprised that we ourselves never thought of publishing a Bog 
of our Memories, like Mr. C. 8. Hall’s, “ from personal acquaing. 
ance.” For we cannot but feel that we have quite as good claims 
as he has to write many of these lives. We once saw Wo 
drive by us in a gig, we have heard Dr. Croly preach, and we gp 
boast of an uncle who only just missed making the acquain 
of Sir Walter Scott. But now that Mr. S. C. Hall has shown 
way, it is easy for any one to follow in it. When Columbus hag 
once set up the egg on its end, there was no great merit in making 
eggs stand. 

If Mr. 8S. C. Hall were not an elderly man, we should have ip. 
ferred that he had based his style on that of Mr. Wilkins Micawher, 
It may be, however, that, like Solon, he can boast that he 
old learning something fresh every day, and that he was 
when Mr. Micawber’s letters were published, completely to ry. 
model his own style. At all events, if the passage we are going 
to quote is not in David Copperfield, it ought to be included in the 
next edition :— 

The homage I offer is to the ; the heroes I worship are the departed 
the friends I call to memory of whom all are 
and Women who for the world’s behoof have “ penned and uttered wisdom,” 
and who “by written records” which the Destroyer can never “ raze out” 
have inculcated the great lesson so happily conveyed in four expressive lines 
by one on whom their mantle has descended, and whois the poet of England 
no less than of America :— 

“ Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us, 
Footprints on the sands of Time!” 

Be theirs the “Perpetual Benedictions” of which the greatest of them all 
speaks—theirs who have made mankind their debtors to the end of Time! 
No doubt Theodore Hook and William Maginn, metaphorically 
speaking, left footprints behind them on the sands, or rather the 
mud, of time; but whether these were exactly calculated, like 
ordinary marks on the sea-shore, to give heart to a brother shi 
wrecked but still sailing, we are inclined to doubt. At all events, 
according to their biographer’s account, they might both of them 
have “penned and uttered wisdom” to afar greater extent if 
had not unfortunately cut their career short by too great a devo- 
tion to the brandy-bottle. Perhaps Mr. 8. C. Hall, in i 
them among great men, and in asserting the sublimity of their 
lives, had Dr. Johnson’s dictum in view when he declared brandy 
to be the drink for heroes. We shall in that case be quite pre 
—_ to admit that his friends, if not heroes, otlered up neverthe- 
ess vast libations of heroic drink. 

Mr. 8. C. Hall, however, was certainly acquainted with heroes of 
a different sort. With Wordsworth, for instance, he has break- 
fasted at least once, and he has received from him at least one 
letter. On the strength of this intimacy he devotes 32 pages to 
the poet and to the Lake scenery. Those who do not possess a 
copy of the poet’s works will be gratified with the copious ex- 
tracts that are given from them, and those who do not possess 

ide to the Lakes may possibly derive some benefit from Mr. Hall’s 

escriptions. It is not at first sight quite clear what is the con- 
nexion between two great men meeting over the breakfast-table 
and “the realm on which the sun never sets.” ‘The missing links 
are thus easily supplied. In 1831 Mr. Wordsworth honoured Mr, 
8. C. Hall “ with his company at breakfast,” and thus entitled 
him to become his biographer. In 1843, on the death of Southey, 
Wordsworth was appointed Poet Laureate by Sir Robert Peel. 
In 1845 he visited London to “kiss hands,” and then, in our 
author’s words, “it must have been a touching sight when the 
venerable white-haired man bent his knee to the young Queety 
then barely commencing a reign (in its eighth year by the ) 
which has been so fruitful of blessings over a realm on which ‘ 
sun never sets.’ ” We wish that a miracle could happen, and that 
the sun would just for once set all round the world, if that were 
ee at the same time, so as to take this tall talk out of us. 

ill that can happen, gentlemen who are likely to “ kiss hands” 
should be careful not to breakfast with Mr. S. C. Hall. Not 
content with dragging into his book “the sun that never sets,” 
our author has ingeniously managed to introduce a quotation from 
a memoir that he himself wrote of Wordsworth some thirty years 
ago. It was certainly in reference to this memoir that he received 
the letter. But then, comically enough, the memoir is given in 
the text in large type; while the letter, or rather an extract from 
it, is hidden away in a foot-note. ; 

To any one who really knows Wordsworth and the country 
that he so much loved, perhaps the coolest thing in the whole 
book is the view that is given of the Prince of Wales Hotel 
at Grasmere. Even if Wordsworth had not been dead before 
this hotel was built, the whole thing would be absurd. What 

ible connexion could there be between a modern hotel 
and the author of the “Waggoner”? But placed where it 
is, almost in front of the cottage at Town End where he 
spent the first years of his married life, we feel sure that, if the 
aged poet had lived to see it built, his heart would have had to 
find relief in an indignant sonnet, or to burst. Mr. S.C. 
from his long connexion with the art world, has no doubt a vast 
number of illustrations always at command, only waiting to be 
written about. Mr. Vincent Crummles, we remember, was m 
like manner embarrassed with a pump and a couple of tubs, which. 
would not readily fit into the plot of any known play. We donot 
know that he would have been guilty of a grosser a 
had dragged them into Romeo and Juliet, than Mr. 8. C. is) 


| 
| 
some before, moved by simple generosity towards a stranger. : 
and spoke in his Of ‘the arguments used 
ignorance ang , form but little idea. 
| What at last prevailed seems to mand the intention to let 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
H Mr, S. C. Hall, with the truthfulness that is the mark of a 
great mind, how utterly unprovided he is 
the task he en in hand. As the editor of the Amulet, 
the New Monthly sas mpg the Book of Gems, and the Art 
Journal he has no doubt, as he says, “ had frequent and peculiar 
opportunities of personal intimacy with the distinguished men and 
| women of my time.” Unfortunately he never availed himself of 
these great apeerenttion, for he kept no notes, and with a care- 
lessness which he deplores he "aga neither the letters, manu- | 
| scripts, nor communications which he received. Perhaps, however, | 
H he gives ae further proof of his greatness in thus attempting | 
: task which most men would pronounce impossible. He has | 
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ty of abe een the life of the Lake poet with the 
‘ow of an hotel. 

vet Wordsworth could have known the use that would have been 
made of the breakfast and the letter, he might have addressed his 
future bio pher in the very words that were used to him by an- 
other of nos “ Memories,” Dr, Croly. “I must request that 
nothing whatever shall be said about me or my career in any 
work of yours, or where you have > og wit I should regard 
it as the last personal offence.” If Mr. S. C. has any more 
hotel views on hand we trust that he will reserve them to illus- 
trate his own life, and leave our poets alone. 

Lengthy as our author can be when he has to do with a Poet 
Laureate, he can be brief enough when he chooses. As soon 
as he fairly reaches the end of the 121 Great Men, he makes 
short work with the three &c.s. So brief, indeed, are his 
“Memories,” that we shall be able to gratify our readers by 
quoting one at length :— 

of those who yet live have known the landscape-painter Hof- 
he was born 4 and died in 1843. He tall man 
of some formality of manner, and was not genial, although he loved nature, 
and was a devout brother of the angle. He was one of the founders of 
the Society of British Artists, and originated the Artists’ General Bene- 
yolence Society. His name should not be forgotten, even if there were no 
other cause for preserving it than that he gave it to one of the most useful 
writers of our time—dear, good, upright, lovable Barbara Hofland. 
It is barely within the limits of possibility that there may still 
be people yet living aged enough to remember a man who died 
twenty-seven years . We were not before aware that all 
“brothers of the angle” are usually genial, or that a man’s name 
should be preserved because he has been fortunate enough to 

an excellent wife. If Mr, 8. C. Hall’s “memory” had 
been of the “ dear, good, upright, lovable Barbara,” it would have 
been more to the purpose. As itis, we regard it as an imperti- 
nence on his part to publish to the world that he once knew a tall 
and formal, but ungenial angler, who helped to found two societies, 
and was the husband of a “ useful writer.” 

We must at the same time admit that, by that large class of 

who have little or next to no acquaintance with the 
Fterature of this or of any other age, Mr. S. C. Hall’s work would 
be found readable enough. It contains a great deal of gossip 
about literary men, and would find a suitable place on any draw- 
ing-room table. It is in fact just the kind of work that one might 
not unwillingly dip into after leaving the wine and coming back 
to enjoy the society of the ladies, It would also do extremely 
well to lie on the table in a dentist’s waiting-room. 


REHEARSALS,* 


Li the days of chivalry there were knights who held back their 
real names until they had achieved deeds of prowess worthy 
of them. A like spirit in another field appears to have animated 
the author of Rehearsals, Casting off the noms de plume—MLA. 
and William Lancaster—under which he has heretofore gathered 
some share of immature laurels, he acknowledges in his own 
person the riper work now put forth. Such boldness, indeed, 
argues a sense of enhanced merit on the author's part, but his 
confidence is justified by honest .endeavour and successful per- 
formance. Although the title Rehearsals conveys, if we under- 
stand it rightly, a promise of yet more perfect work in the future, 
there is on almost every piece in the volume the stamp of mature 
and finished effort, as distinguished from the crude and fitful 
iments of —_ feeling its way towards the light, Here- 
ore in this author's poetry we have seldom been able to praise 
unreservedly aught that was not in the one vein, in which we 
think he has few rivals and scarcely one superior, of neo-classical 
ore His Philoctetes and Orestes had very few drawbacks. 
his Preterita, Eclogues and Monodramas, and Studies in Verse, 
a sort of jostling between classical fragments, modern love- 
verses, and Crabbe-like rural pictures, left the impression that 
the poet did not know himself or the true direction of his 
powers. In the present volume some of the best of the old pieces 
re-appear; and though there is still a wide choice of styles 
among classic choruses, imitations of Hebrew poetry, versified 
studies of character, poetic landscapes, and poetic vignettes so to 
speak, yet over the new and the old alike is thrown a certain 
uniformity of character. The author has found his gift, and its 
presence is visible more or less in every piece on which he has 
now tried his hand. This gift we take to be a compound of rich 
fancy and imagination, fostered by a keen and loving insight of 
nature, and kept in check by a sustained and observant study of 
the antique models which, better than any later examples, suppl 
ns of form and chasteness to ern verse-writers. 
Rehearsals the impress of this may be traced throughout; on 
some of the poems it is so deeply and successfully set that, unless 
the taste for poetry is extinct, they cannot fail to survive the 
ephemeral notice which may be drawn to them by magazines and 
Teviews, and to hold their own amidst those samples of the 
lish Muse of the nineteenth century which are worlliy to live. 
hief among the pieces for which we anticipate a more than 
g favour are “Joan of Arc” and “ Pandora,” poems very 
ferent as to theme and scope, but both instinct with genius, 
sh, and a high degree of poetic art. In a rhyming metre 
Which is new at least to us, and of singular fitness for the theme 


 Philoetetes. 


to which it is applied, Mr, Warren makes his readers share the 
visions and the enthusiasm of the inspired Shepherdess of Dom- 
as her intercourse with “ ” has nerved 
to set lightly by earthly love, to gird with the strength of war 

the weak frame at which the great captains jest contemptuously, 
and to succour France in her prostration and extremity. Nothing 
may have been further from the author’s purpose in this striking 
poem than to seek . factitious element of interest in any, reference 
to passing events; but unquestionably the comparison of the da: 
of “Joan the Maid” with the presen low estate of her beaten 
country will fail in nought save in the absence of the deus 
ex machind who is to deliver it out of captivity. But the manner 
of this poem is as remarkable as its matter. It is full of stanzas 
of an even excellence with these near its commencement :— 

I knew thee loud or gentle, far or near, 

On thee I brooded day and mouth and year : 

Till the poor herd girl became glorified 

Like an old saint with God’s voice at his ear. 

“ What can have crazed you, girl ?” my sire would say, 

“ What gives your eyes that bright and earnest ray ? 

For I indeed was strangely 

Seeing I spake with Mary every day. 

“These are weak maiden dreamings ; you shall wed, 

And clear these bubble fancies from your head.” 

“Q, but believe me, girls are often so, 

And wives no worse, when all these whims are fled.” 

The village mothgrs come with nod and smile; 

Indeed, good souls, they vext me with no guile, 

To whisper, * Where did that last vision go ? 

Girl, get you wed: you wait too long aw 
It is apy By to miss the tone of earnest simplicity which the 
author has thrown into his s a tone which his metre 
admirably seconds. The simile in the fourth line recalls pic- 
tures by old masters of some inspired apostle or evangelist; and 
elsewhere the field of nature is resorted to for an illustration of how 
God, while resisting the proud, gives grace to the humbler things 
of His creation :— 

He shall remember, and forget not one, 

He binds into its orbit many a sun; 

Allows the daisy fringes vernal red, 4 

And folds away the flower when day is done. 

He binds the broken weed up with his balm, 

‘The sons of pride are crushed beneath his arm, 

The iron hills are melted at his tread, 

But on the worm his shower and light are warm. 


But were we to pick out stanzas which grow upon us in the read- 
ing, such as those which tell how Joan’s maidens unhelming her 
at night-time find the iron dint upon her cheek and brow, and 
which compare the shepherd-girl of Domremi with the shepherd- 
boy of old that slew Goliath, or again those which describe 
eims Cathedral and the coronation of the “gentle Dauphin,” 
we might do injustice to the rest of the volume, and induce a sus- 
picion that the “Joan of Arc” was exceptional in point of 
merit, This is far from being the case. “Joan of Arc” is dra- 
matic, highly dramatic, in its way; so too is “Pandora,” in its 
treatment as well as in its form. same tact which bade our 
author limit the former poem to the point of Joan’s return from 
Rheims, “the acme of her success,” leads him also to confine the 
fragment of the drama of “ Pandora” to the introduction of her by 
Epimetheus to his wiser Titan brother, to the Bh gma and 
pleadings of these personifications of weakness temptation, 
and to the epithalamy of the nymphs who rejoice in nuptials 
solemnized in despite of Prometheus’s forebodings. The curtain 
falls before we learn aught of the ills attendant on that union, of 
Pandora’s box, and the fatal opening of its lid. One can 
, from the delineation given of the character of this charm- 
ing “woe to man,” that she is in truth one of the i,@pérv 
déwpa dopa of the saw coined by Sophocles. But Prometheus 
is true to his name in his misgivings about it:— 
But this soft creature, with her gracious ways 
And warmth and perfume and light fugitive glances, 
Whence is her birth, my brother, whence her charm ? 
Who wove the amber light into her hair, 
Who gave her all the changes of her eyes ? 
Who framed the treasures of her breast, and carved 
The balmy marvel of her throat, whose hand 
Fashioned the silver shoulder down ? 
Who clothed her limbs with colour like soft fruit ? 
Who wrought and rounded her swift gleaming feet ? 
His brother’s persuasions savour to him of passion rather than 
judgment ; and his own sagacity errs no further than to pronounce 
this qualified admission in reference to the fair stranger :— 
Mine eyes as thine pronounce her beautiful ; 
t this “ ance” is a slippery word, 
And in its foldings there are many deaths, 
For all that appears, however, on the surface of the poem, Prome- 
theus may have been a mere old croaker, and most readers will 
take the side of the “ beauteous evil” whom he so mistrusts, and 
of whose “ bride- beauty ” and “ love ” the nymph-chorus, in a pas- 
ee ers grace, declares that they refresh all within 


their 
ee Make natare listen, if thou dost but move, 

And thrill the meadow grasses at thy feet. 

The watery saffron, gentian, bloom of light, 

The lilies of the moorland, amber-eyed, 

Sigh toward thee passing the dew eed 

eak webs, to tangle thy bright steps 
The woodbine reaches ineffectual leaves, 
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Of the same classical type as “ Pandora” isa brief but carefully 
wrought piece entitled “ Daphne,” a passing glimpse of her divine 
wooer in pursuit, a passing breath of his complaints over his 
baffled quest. One little touch shows, again, how nature serves 
the poet’s purpose, when casting about for an image to represent 
the fugitive nymph, cowering behind a boulder. She is like, 
As some little fern , 

Draws in its feathery tresses underneath 

Some fountain slab, and trembles half the day 

At each vale whisper. 
Nor is this appreciation of the inanimate creation less marked 
where in “ Maga Circe,” a rare bit of description suggested by a 
— at Rome, he depicts the background of the island scene 
where 


Circe, piving fave the gaudy flowers, 

Leans centre light of all this paradise. 

One ancle gleams against the margin turf, 

Just beyond where the wave teeth cease to bite, 

And sea pinks grow less rosy near her feet. 
One would say of this last extract that it is an echo of Theocritus, 
but in fact the resemblance is only one of manner and form, 
and here, as elsewhere, Mr. Warren avoids any further debt to 
the classics which he sets such store by. Thus the “ Lament 
for Adonis” is no mere reproduction of Bion. The sweet Sicilian 
limited his monody to the dull, sad phases of the sense of loss, 
The modern singer consoles the enamoured Queen with the in- 
spiring language of hope. “Only Love and Nature are immortal.” 
“Nature and Love alone are ageless powers”; and it was the 
mercy of the former that sealed Adonis’s eyes, to spare him and 
his mistress the long withering of Tithonus, We could willingly 
dwell upon another of the classic themes, which is in a manner 
new, because appearing in this volume in a new dress—that of 
rhyme. We mean the “Ode to Pan,” which, with the exception 
ow of the “Death of Heracles,” was the best thing in 

. Warren’s Philoctetes, But we are constrained to pass it over 
with the remark that the labour of turning blank verse into 
rhyme, undertaken, it is possible, at our suggestion, is in this 
instance anything but labour lost. Instead of fettering, rhyme 
has expanded the range of fancy, conducing withal to hcidity, 
and now and then admitting fresh “—_- and images which 
the broken lengths of line in an unrhymed chorus had a tendency 
to thrust out. 

Of the class of poems after the Hebrew manner which we find 
in the volume before us, that which pleases us most is “ Expostu- 
lation,” the fruit of readings in the prophetic books, from which 
Mr. Warren does not so much borrow the imagery as attempt to 
match it with el and cognate illustrations. The “Hebrew 
Lament after Defeat,” and the “Heathen to his Idol,” are vivid 
and powerful utterances, but more abrupt and less sustained. A 
more attractive ve'n of poetic metal to many readers will be 
found in the two studies of character—monologues perhaps we 
should call them—which are headed “Machiavel in Minimis,” 
and the “ Count of Senlis at his Toilet.” In the former of these 
we have the philosopher confessing his inability to read the 
riddle of man’s inconsistency and practical denial of the adage 
about the devil and the broth he’s boiled in. The puzzle, he 
thinks, would be less difficult 

If only and if always men as these 

Were black and white about it; but confound 

These neutral tints unfit for heaven or hell. 
The nonchalant way in which, when it suits his , he con- 
trives to oust the Countess Emma from her first place in the ducal 
favour, and describes how she takes to piety in her retirement, 
very much after the fashion of Becky Sharp, is extremely racy. 
The companion picture is that of a selfish exquisite rating his valet, 
and turning a deaf ear to his dependents. The burghers of Senlis 
must starve rather than its Count should not have his points trussed, 
his beard trimmed, his dress-sword adjusted to a nicety. Here is 
a stave of his objurgation, which is a sample of the rest :— 

bs you lean hound, whom mange will soon destro 

And save your hanging, where's the scabbard brace 

See you have made it stick right out behind, 

Like Satan’s sister’s broomstick. 

Of the rest of the volume some portion consists of songs, 
sonnets, and lyrics, mostly redolent of fancy, and full of care 
and finish. “A Frosty Day” and “At Evening” are vignettes 
from —— exquisite in their kind. Of several graceful 
sonnete we would point the reader to “Daffodils” as a choice 
specimen; while the song “He may who can” has a veritable 
smack of the Elizabethan dramatists. A yet larger portion is 
made up of palinodes and quasi-palinodes, a list of scattered lyrical 
denials of the lastingness of love, beginning with “How it ends” 
and ending with a “ Leave-taking.” “ Mutation,” “ Freedom or 
Fetters,” and other similar headings introduce more or less out- 
spoken treason to love’s abiding power, and touch a little harshly 
a chord aon which the best of poets might harp to weariness. 
In a much higher and nobler strain are two poems entitled 
* ” and “ Misrepresentation” —the one a retrospect of 

i tenderness and os, introducing sentiments called up 
from the depths of the heart; and the other a noble vindication 
of which any = might be proud to be the author. With the 
citation of this we conclude our survey of “a book of verses” 
of which Mr. Warren will have no cause to regret his admitted 
ag ay and which, unless we are greatly mistaken, will assert 

or him a place among contemporary poets :— 
P there is nothing more for men to 3 
“A larger wiedom than our 


Of that dumb mouth no longer reason seck. 
No censure reaches that eternal peace, 
And that immortal ease, 
Believe not them that would disturb the end 
With earth’s invidious comment, idly meant. 
Speak and have done thine evil ; for my friend 
Is gone beyond all human discontent, 
And wisely went. 
Say what you will, and have your sneer and go 
‘ou see the specks, we only heed the fruit, 
Of a great life, whose truth—men hate truth so— 
No lukewarm age of compromise could suit. 
Laugh and be mute! 


THE IMPERIAL ORDER OF ST. GEORGE.* 


HIS is one of the things which fairly land us in Nephelokok. 
kygia—no bad quarters perhaps in days when the affairs of 

armies and governments are so largely carried on by means of 
balloons. Here is a quarto pamphlet of 32 pages, with two illus. 
trations, the price of which is half-a-guinea, and for which it is 
clearly expected that people will give their half-guineas, for it jg 
announced on the outside that it is “ Published in Aid of the 
National Society for Aid to the Sick and Wounded in War.” 
Perhaps we may be mistaken, but, according to such experience ag 
we have of such matters, we cannot think that the sick and 
wounded will be greatly helped by the sale of a half-guinea 

amphlet, setting forth the claims of His Imperial Highness the 
Johannes X. Ducas Angelus Comnenus Palologus Rhodo- 
canakis to be lawful Grand Master of the Imperial Constantinian 
Order of St. George, and seemingly also to be lawful heir to the 
Empire of the East. We do not come across Imperial Highnesses 
every day, but it is something to find that the Imperial Highness 
with whom we have just now to deal is prepared for all the u 
and downs of fortune, that he has made up his mind beforehand 
what will be the thing for him to do in the case of his restoration 
to the Byzantine throne; nay, that he looks further—that he is 
prepared for the usual lot of a Byzantine Emperor, and, in short, 
for any conceivable “revolution of Imperial fortune” which may 
turn up :— 

It may be satisfactory to premise the following observations, on the Im- 

rial Constantinian Order of St. George, by remarking, that the latter is 
held in trust, by the heir and representative of the last reigning sovereign of 
the Byzantine Empire, as its lawful guardian, and cannot be otherwise dis- 
posed of, save by the restoration of that Empire, when, indeed, an adverse 
decision of the people would necessitate its surrender ; but without prejudice 
to the inherent pretensions of the present representative’s family, which 
would simply again lapse into abeyance, until some future revolution of 
Imperial fortune should once more revive them, 


Now we must make a very _ confession, which lowers us 
deeply in our own eyes, and which will no doubt lower us still 
more deeply in the eyes of His Imperial Highness the Prince 
Rhodocanakis—namely, that, till His Imperial Highness’s pam- 

hlet was put into our hands, we had never heard either of the 

mperial Constantinian Order of St. George or of the Imperial 
house of Rhodocanakis. And now, having, as in duty bound, 
tried to find out something about both, we have found out a little 
as to the Imperial Order, but nothing at all as to the Imperial 
house. The Familie Auguste Byzantine of that diligent Ducange 
who, as Gibbon truly said, “ pried into every corner,” fail us when 
we try to find out something about the august house of Rhodo- 
canakis. But Ducange, in a passage quoted by His Imperial High- 
ness, and which we have verified in the original, does incidental 
speak of the Order of St. George, though he does not speak of it 
with quite the same reverence as is shown towards it by the Prince 
Rhodocanakis. As for the Order, it seems now to have some- 
thing to do with Freemasonry, just as we believe that, notwith- 
standing all the labours of Philip the Fair, there still are people 
who call themselves Knights ‘lemplars, though whether they 
worship a cat or not we cannot say. There has been some kind of 
dispute or other, in which the wrath of the Prince Johannes X., 
&e, &c., has been vehemently kindled against certain usurpers of 
his rights. Into all this we the uninitiated cannot enter; we 
leave the arguments on both sides—or on all sides, for there seem 
to be more sides than two—to be discussed in the Freemasons’ 
Magazine and Masonic Mirror. As ever, we decline to exercise 
ourselves in great matters which are too high for us, and we can 
preserve the strictest neutrality between His Imperial Highness 
the Prince Rhodocanakis and his rival the Right Honourable Lord 
Kenlis, Most Illustrious Grand Sovereign. We suspect that the 
matter concerns the world exactly as much as if a question were 
to arise as to who ought to take the chair at the nearest lodge of 
Odd Fellows. Of the Imperial Constantinian Order we therefore 
take a respectful leave, only asking of the Prince Rhodocanakis 
whether he is anyhow able to tell us the exact Greek for “So 
mote it be.” 

The Order then may go along with its fellow orders, along with 
the Ancient Order of loresters or with the “ Ordre du Chien et du 
Coq,” of which the Prince Rhodocanakis speaks so contemptuously. 
But when the Prince goes on to help us to new facts in Byzantine 
history, for which he quotes no authority and for which we can- 
not find any, the thing is getting more serious. It may be our 
ignorance—if so, we shell be ready to do penance in any befitting 


* The Imperial Constantinian Order of St. George. A Review of Modern | 


Impostures and a Sketch of its true History. By His Imperial Highness the 


Prince Rhodocanakis. In Two Parts. London: Longmans & Co. 1870. 
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hite sheet-—but we never before heard of Niképhoros Doukas, 
a according to the Prince Rhodocanakis, received, early in the 
tenth century, “the high and invidious title of Vasileus, or King 
of the Toland of Rhodes,” and who “in order to distinguish him- 
from the other branches of his family, added after his family 
name that of RHODOUANAKIS; a composition of the words 
Rhodoc and Anaks, King of Rhodes (Rhodoc-anaks, Rhodocanaks, 
kis).” we should see these 
id forms, which, as spe suggest @ son oO: quite as 
— an dvat dvépav, written in intelligible Greek letters; 
put the Prince Rhodocanakis seems to have a — fancy 
for the tongue of the Western schism; for when he has oc- 
casion to quote Niképhoros Bryennios, he quotes him in the 
Latin crib. So we have seen William of Poitiers quoted in 
French; so we have seen references to “Salviani’ Governo de Dio” 
(commonly called Salvianus de Gubernatione Dei) and to “St. 
ine’s work La Cité de ” But gladly 
@phoros Bryennios, or any other responsible historian, quot 
= ; bat being agglutinative or if he could 
throw any light on this mysterious Niképhoros Doukas and his no 
Jess mysterious Kingdom of Rhodes. The whole story sounded to us 
like one of those things which are too strange not to be true. To 
be sure we had never heard of Niképhoros Doukas or his Rhodian 
kingdom, but that we should have a ee it ornever heard of it 
seemed less amazing than that the Prince Rhodocanakis or any- 
body else should have dreamed or invented it. Yet it is a little 
werd that, at the end of a very long note setting forth the glories 
of the house of Rhodocanakis—the same note which contains the 
Latin extract from Niképhoros Bryennios—we get no better refer- 
ence than 
See also Freemasons’ Magazine and Masonic Mirror, Aug. 28, Oct. 30, 


13, Dec. 4, 1869, &c. &c., and John Yarker, Jun.’s History of the Order 
Temple 1869, in 8vo.), p. 31. 


In our lower world, from which the Templars vanished early in 
the fourteenth century, we have the means of referring to 
but we have no means of referring to 
the Magazine and Masonic Mirror. A reference to a 
contemporary Byzantine writer would have been best of all, yet a 
reference to Ducange, Gibbon, or Finlay would have been quite 
enough; but it is too tantalizing to send us for the facts of 
Byzantine history in the tenth century to the Freemasons’ Maga- 
sine, Still we have done what we could; we have turned to 
several books old and new, and we can find nothing about 
Niképhoros Doukas or his Rhodian kingdom. Still it is quite 
possible that itis our fault, and that these great events may be re- 
corded somewhere. For, when the Prince went on to say that his 
family suffered much in the massacre of Chios in 1822, we 
tumed to our Trikoupés, and in vol. ii. p. 190, we found dis- 
tinctly enough the name of Mavrehijc Rhodoka- 
nakés then—or Rh is, if the Prince likes it better—is a 
real name; but the fact of a man being one of the chief men of 
Chios early in the nineteenth century does not prove that his fore- 
fathers were Kings of Rhodes early in the tenth. The existence 
of Pantelés however is something, and having got thus much of 
common ground, we look with one degree less of surprise on the 
following magnificent description :— 

It may be mentioned that in the House of Rhodocanakis, as must be well 
known to those of our readers who are more or less familiar with the long 
annals of the Byzantine Empire, are at the present moment represented not 
only nearly all the extinct historical and once powerful families of the 

tine Empire, on which throne they sat for generations—the Ducas, 
ocas, Lacapenos, Comnenos, Botaniates, Argyros, Angelos, Bryennios, 
Palaeologos, Vatatzes, Lascaris, Cantacuzinos, &c.—with whom that House 
were allied over and over again, while reigning, for centuries—but also those 
who reigned over the ancient kingdoms of Armenia, Iberia, Bulgaria, 
Georgia, Albania, Hungary, &c. Space will not allow of more than a brief 
historical sketch of this eon, so memorable for its vicissitudes, and we 
must therefore simply confine ourselves to a mention of some of the illus- 
trious European families, representatives of some of which still exist, and 
which are of the same blood—viz. the Kings of France, the Grand Dukes of 
Muscovy (now Emperors of Russia), the Counts, and afterwards, Dukes of 
Savoy (now Kings of Italy), the Dukes of Austria (now Emperors of 
Austria and Kings of Hungary), the Dukes of Brunswick, the Marquises 
of Montferrat (extinct), the Norman Kings of the Two Sicilies (extinct), 
the Princes of Antiochia, the Counts of Sultzpachen, in Bavaria; and in 
more modern times (fifteenth to nineteenth centuries), those of the Princes 
or Dukes, 


The Prince goes on with a prodigious list of Italian and other 
noble names, but one must draw the line somewhere; so we will 
draw it at the Counts of Pee een whose history, if they are the 
same as the Dukes of Sulzbach, we have looked up with some 
little pains, but have not been able to find their point of affinity 
to Pantelés of Chios. ; 


_ We are bound also to state that the Prince engraves a “ copper 
coin struck during the reign (A.D. 914-929) of Nicephorus Ducas 
ym pr first King of the island of Rhodes and founder of 
the Royal and Imperial House of Rhodocanakis ”—but unluckily 
the coin is not in the British Museum or anywhere else where 

inary mortals can get at it, but “in the possession of His 
Holiness Pope Pius IX.” As fur as we can make out, the legends 
on the two sides are—in a mixture of Greek and Latin letters— 
NICIFOR DYCAS RODOCANACIS and NICIFOR EN ©EO EVSEB 
BASILEVYS RODION. We leave it to professed numismatists to de- 
cide whether, according to their rules, anything of the kind is pos- 
sible. Certainly, nearly everything does seem possible in that part 
of the world. “Still, as earnest searchers after truth, we should 
really like to be sent for facts which are utterly strange to us to 


some more accessible authorities than the Freemasons’ Magazine 
os Poe in the possession of His Holiness Pope Pius the 


PICTURES OF COTTAGE LIFE.* 


CLEVER man once said that almost every successful novel 

had in it more or less of an ethnological element. If this be 
so, then Pictures of Cottage Life has one distinct qualification for 
success; and we are glad to beable to say not only one, for, slight 
as Miss Poole’s work is, it is on the whole well done, and aims at 
nothing more than what has been fairly accomplished. And 
indeed in her very simplicity she has shown her wisdom as well 
as her modesty, “throwing off” with what is well within her 
compass, rather than with a more ambitious kind of thing beyond 
the powers of any untrained author. Miss Poole understands her 
subject, too, which is another gain; and though she has idealized 
her characters more than Tregelles in his Cornish Tales, or than 
the author of Peasant Life in the North has‘done, that is only 
what might be expected from the natural daintiness of a lady- 
writer unable to divest herself of the conventional niceness inse- 
parable in her mind from true refinement, even for the sake of 
severe truth in her art. Hence she must be forgiven her defects 
of costume and local colour, as when she talks of the “little 
hand” of a working peasant girl, or ascribes to men and 
women born and brought up in the close ered and un- 
abashed freedom of an English cottage home all the tremu- 
lous modesty and shy reserve of the most Seow > nurtured 
gentlefolks. This fault is so universal among the delinea- 
tors of homely manners that we cannot in justice blame Miss 
Poole for her share in it as severely as else we should, holding 
it to be simply one of the signs of sex in authorship, and as 
such accepting it patiently, and not making it of more account 
than it is worth. This characteristic sacrifice of a stern and 
rugged and consequently unlovely truth for the more soft and 
silken culture to which she is accustomed is shown in the very 
preface, where, speaking of the orthography in which she seeks 
to convey the Western dialect, Miss Poole says:— 

We could not bring ourselves to barbarize our page by framing our ortho- 
graphy upon the model of those phrase-books which profess to teach tra- 
vellers how to pronounce a foreign language, by phonetic a Where 
a letter is left out in speaking we have omitted it, and supplied its place 
with an apostrophe ; but we have, almost always, refrained from making 
those alterations which, when written, look so uncouth as to be repellent to 
most readers, such as putting z for s, devising combinations to express the 
sound of the vowels, or doubling letters to convey that iar pro- 
longation of the voice by which monosyllables are often converted into 
dissyllables, 
But she goes on to say :— “abe 

This does not by any means involve a sacrifice of all that is individual 
and characteristic. On the contrary, it is our opinion that idioms are, in 
reality, more distinctive than pronunciation; and the dialect which is 
pee in Somersetshire and, with but little variation, in Dorset likewise, is 

cterized by idioms which are highly individual and peculiar, and 
which we have taken great pains to preserve. Such as, for example, the 
invariable use of the auxiliary verb do in forming the present and the 
be pus of the indicative; the accumulated negatives; and the curious 
habit of repeating the point of the sentence in an inverted form at the end 
of it, with a strong emphasis on the nominative case, so that the following 
expression “ I know nothing at all about it,” would expand into “I don’t 
know nothin’ at all about it, not J don’t.” The genitive case after the 
present participle, and the use of “I be,” “thou be’st,” “he be,” instead of 
“T am,” “thou art,” “he is,” are similar instances of grammatical pecu- 
liarities which are not merely common but general. 
On the whole Miss Poole redeems her promise pretty fairly, and 
reproduces the Western mode of speech with tolerable accuracy, 
but she rarely ventures on any purely local words; and some- 
times, as where she makes Mrs. Horncastle speak of “ Miss Emily’s 
trousseau,” she dashes into fashionable phrases impossible to 
person speaking. 

There are five stories in this little volume, which we may 
epitomize by saying that “For Better for Worse” is the longest 
and most dramatic; “ My Sister Rosa” the most weird and sen- 
sational ; “ Without a Character” the least probable; “Other 
Folks’ Children” the most touching; and “Betty Slater's 
Skeleton ” the most natural in point of colouring, if less vivid in 
the matter of its story than some others. Old Betty herself is a 
marvellously lifelike character. The “mother of seventeen as had 
brought up ten,’ who had never come on the parish but had kept 
herself tidy and respectable through all her fierce struggle, garrulous 
but strong-minded, unforgiving in appearance but tender-hearted 
within, and longing for reconciliation with the daughter who had 
offended her, a fine-looking old woman who had never been hand- 
some in her youth (is “never” a misprint for “once” ?) she isa 
typical village character—as is her hut, unfortunately, also typical 
of one kind of rustic dwelling. It was a mere mud hut, which she 
and her husband had put up, it must have been nearly fifty years 
ago; the interior was divided into two unequal portions by a lath 
and plaster division, and the accommodation for the seventeen 
born if not reared had been increased by the addition of a “lean- 
to,” which, as the children either died or went out into service 
and the world, got disused from its original intention, fell into a 
half ruin, and e a pigstye. We well know this kind of 
cottage, which Miss Poole describes as “one of those rudely con- 
structed tenements which are sure to rise out of the earth some- 
how or other, apparently partly built by human hands, and partly 

* Pictures of Cottage Life in the West of England, B: 
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a natural product of the soil, wherever a strip of waste land, wide 
enough to a house, has accidentally been left by the side of 
the road.” But we never saw one so well furnished as old Betty 
Slater’s, nor so blockaded and choked with property. Betty's 
little brush with the Vicar’s daughter is to the life. To the 
world in general the old woman was —- Every one paid 
her the most profound deference, which Betty received with con- 
descending graciousness, as her right. One only, the 
Vicar’s daughter, a young lady of great decision of character, did 
once venture to 1 inst the popular feeling, = raeper 

ected to Betty’s housekeeping, to Betty’s own - 
ber te hor ditty hut a thorough good 
cleaning :-— 

Betty listened in wrathful wonder, and replied with Christian forbearance. 
She did hope, she observed, that the young lady would one day know what 
"twas to be married, and to be the mistress of a house; and then, may be, 
she might begin to have some notion what it took to keep a place clean. 

“ Anyhow, Miss,” she added, with a benevolent smile, “if I was you, I'd 
Eroeghtupten” 0’ managin’ to the mother of seventeen as have 

h ten.” 
an i, Betty, T abd not mean to hurt your feelings,” began the Vicar’s 
ee >. no, Miss,” was the answer, “you haven’t no call to vex yourself 
"bout o’ that, not you haven’t, You bain’t very old not yet, Miss, an’ a 
body can make allowances!” 

And the Vicar’s daughter somewhat hastily took leave, and awkwardly 
made good her retreat back through the various obstacles which seemed 
especially intended to place visitors at a disadvanta:ye. ~ : 


In “Other Folks’ Children” the story turns on the adoption by 
a hard-working couple of two infants belonging to a en 
who placed them in the woman’s hands and then left the 
pephbouhowd, Poor Ruth Stevens, a soft-hearted little woman, 
just lost her first and only baby, and was fretting herself to 
in consequence, when Susannah Bird, the virago in question, 
thinking it a “ move” to trade on her excited feelings, 
brought in her own two children, tended the meas mother in 
a rough but kindly fashion, paid ten shillings for a fortnight’s 
, and then went out into the darkness and was never seen 
in. And naturally, when husband Robert came home from 
his coasting voyage, he was not a little disgusted to find his own 
child dead and a couple of small cuckoos in its place. Being a 
just man as well as a wrathful, he kept the two foundlings the 
—— and paid-for fortnight, and then he fulfilled his threat, 
and carried them off to the workhouse, leaving Ruth as desolate an 
heartbroken as she had been before. But he too had learnt to love the 
poor children with the proverbial fondness of sailors for “ young 
uns,” so after a few days of gloom and self-dissatisfaction he goes to 
the workhouse, takes out the children, and brings them home in his 
arms. His description of the transaction is worth giving. In 
reply to his wife’s remark, when she has the restored baby in her 
arms, that she “ hasn’t much opinion of they pauper nurses” :— 


“Nor yet I haven’t either,” cried Robert emphatically. “You do know, 
girl, that there job on the Quay were finished this mornin’, an’ thinks I, 
just go an’ have a look at they childr’n. So when I sees Tommy, ‘Tommy,’ 

I says, ‘be’st happy my chap?’ So he don’t answer straightforrard.- 
cunnin’ little lad—but puts his face close to mine, an’ do whispery in my 
ear, ‘ Take I home, Daddy.’ So I put un down, an’ gied he some sucks to 

iet he; an’ then a ill-favoured kind o’ girl come in wi’ Baby. Says I, 
Tis a nice little thing, ain't it?’ Says she, ‘’Tis a little cryin’ baggage, 
an’ a body can’t get no rest at night wi't.’ 

“Tis as quiet a child night times as ever you sée,” cried Ruth, indignant. 
“Well, I said naught,” continued her husband, “’cause don’t’ee see, where 
was the use? An’ after a bit I riz up to g° ; but bless your heart, my dear, 
you should ha’ seen Tommy. I do think if I’d_ha’ left un he’d ha’ 
screamed hisself to death, an’ clutched hold o’ me like a drownin’ man, he 
did! Says I, ‘Tommy, let go, my dear, an’ I’ll come and see thee again.’ 

he, ‘ l’ont let go ; take I to Mammy Ruth.’ Then they began to pull un 

me, an’ how he did fight an’ scream, an’ beg an’ pray, all to once. An’” 

(there was a sudden choking in the sailor’s voice) “I couldn’ abear to leave 

un, so I just took an’ brought un away. An’ as I were bringin’ the one, I 

couldn’ leave the tother: specially as thik nurse were such a ill-favoured 
un. So I just took and brought the baby too—an’ that’s all about it.” 


It is pleasant to know after this that the adoption answered ; that 
the young couple never had any children of their own; that the 
vigaro did not return to claim those she had left; and that the old 
a maxim of a good action not going unrewarded found its 
ful t here. 


From the extracts we have given it can be seen how simply and 
i graphically Miss Poole deals with her subject of peasant life. 
ore might perhaps have been made of it, and especially there 
might have been a greater sense of humour, and a rougher, more 
» and less sentimental side of the West Country people 
shown. But this too is a question of sex, very few women being 
able to compass anything like humour, more particularly of the 
ind, or to delineate the quaint dry fun which men seize 
understand as intuitively as women seize and understand 
sentiment and emotion. There is more fun, and pathos too, in 
“ Muekle Jock’s Courtship,” in Peasant Life in the North, than 
in the whole of Miss Poole’s volume ; but this does not lessen the 
excellence of what is excellent in her, or make us ungrateful for 
The 
book is a pretty, ladylike, and graceful attempt to render t 
life and modes of thought interesting and intelli ible to cultivated 
readers; and, on the whole, it is far more like the real thing 
than most of such work, is therefore valuable in proportion 
to its truthfulness and simplicity. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


[ALES from Chaucer in Prose. By Charles Cowden Clara, 
(Lockwood and Co.) Mr. Clarke aims at bringing Chaucg 
somewhat within the reach of young people, but we are glad ty 
say that he avoids that commonest of all errors in children’s 
books, the use of condescendingly easy language. We wish the 
all writers of books for the young would bring home to theip 
minds the fact that, sv long as young people can understand the 
English of the Bible, they do not require their stories should 
be told to them in words of one syllable or in phrases that haye 
an affectation of simplicity. Mr. Clarke has been happy in 
serving not a little of Chaucer's style, though he has turned 
out of poetry into prose. In turning over the leuves we hayg 
observed, however, two notes which are not a little surprisi 
Unless Chaucer were a prophet as well as a bard, tau 
scarcely have referred to an event which occurred some fifty yeary 
after his death. Mr. Clarke (Shakspearian as he is) should not hayg 
confused Jack Straw with Jack Cade, nor made a poet who di 
as he himself tells us, at the beginning of the reign of Henry LV. refer 
to an event that happened in the reign of Henry VI. Mr. Clarke’ 
law is as unsatisfactory as his history, for he tells us that “the lay 
of this country and I believe of all commercial countries is, that no 
man can claim in a court of justice a larger interest than five 
cent., or 105%. for the loan of 100/. By ingenuity, however, & 
law is broken every day by persons not Jews—at least in name and 
religion.” We notice with regret these inaccuracies in a book 
which has otherwise much to recommend it. 

The Wonders of Engraving. By Georges Duplessis. (Sampson 
Low.) This work—a translation from the French—is very read- 
able, and is evidently the result of a great deal of hard study. It 
is illustrated by some admirable photographs of early engravi 
Among these we would especially refer our readers to the frontig- 
piece—a St. Christopher; and to Albert Diirer’s St. Jerome, 
Some of the wood engravings scarcely seem’ to us so good as we 
might have cxpectel At all events Hogarth would have had 

cause to complain, could he have seen the specimen given of 
his “ Marriage & la Mode.” 

The Whispers a Shell. By Francis Freeling Broderip. (Griffith 
and Farran. hough we have many a time in our childhood 
listened to the whispers of a shell, we do not know that we ever 
came across any that whispered so prettily as the one that it now 
has been our good fortune to find. Mrs. Broderip’s story is very 
graceful ; full, too, of a pathos that is not unworthy of the daughter 
of Thomas Hood. For boys, who perhaps do not care so much 
for pathos as their sisters, it will be found that the shell has some 
strange adventures to narrate, to which perhaps even they may 
condescend to listen. 

It is not necessary to do more than briefly mention elegant re 
Paen of Campbell’s Poems (Griffin) and Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads 

urray). 

Tike ted Flying Sheets for Young and Old. (Triibner and Co) 
These illustrations by German artists are in many cases very 
comically drawn, and will afford great amusement, at all events 
to little people. It could be wished, however, that the German 

oet whose works are thus illustrated had found an abler trans 
tor. There is little metre and less rhyme in such a couplet as 
ere is somet! to to at: 
With an ape sallow lad. 

Aunt Judy's Christmas Volume for Young People. Edited by Mrs. 
Alfred Gatty. (Bell and Daldy.) There are certain books which 
get looked for by young people at this season almost as eagerly as 
plum-pudding and mince-pies can be, and among these must be 
reckoned, we should imagine, Aunt Judy's Christmas Volume. The 
frontispiece is interesting to old people as well as to young, being 
an excellent photograph of a doll-house of Queen Anne’s reign. 
We learn that it belonged to the children in the palace of Bishop- 
thorpe, and that it is “ left as the children left it who played with 
it more than a century and a-half ago.” It ought surely by this 
time to be haunted by the ghost of a doll. 

Thorley’s Iliustrated Farmers’ Almanack deserves & 
notice to itself. It contains an external view of Mr. Joseph 
Thorley’s Works, and an internal view; a bird’s-eye view of “Selina 
Villa, Finchley, the residence of Joseph Thorley,” and illustrated 
engravings of two “orginal paintings in the possession of Joseph 
Thorley.” Great as are the artistic merits of this contribution to 
English literature, its historical merits are almost greater. We 
learn from it that on Janu 15 “ Orsini attempted ass. 
Napoleon ITIT., 858"; that on Marek 2 * Horice Walpole died” 

year not given); that on March 27 (Monday) the gooseberry 

owers, that Brazil was discovered in 1700, and last, but not 
= that Joseph Thorley was born at Hull on September 30, 
1520. 

The Universe - or, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. By 
F. A. Pouchet. (Blackie and Son.) As we have in a past year already 
noticed this magnificent work, it is not necessary to do more than 
call attention to this new and revised edition. ‘The author is not, 
we infer, a believer in Mr. Darwin’s theory. If, however, he were 
to compare the “ gigantic Lycoperdon, or puff-ball,” which in one 
night acquires the bulk of a child of ten years old, and produces 
about 96,000,000 cells a minute, with the letters of an illustrious 
Special Correspondent, he would see that it is not after all quite 
improbable that the animal and vegetable world come from one 
and the same stock, 
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We need do no more than record the appearance of a ninth 
edition of British Rural Sports, by Stonehenge. (Warne and Co.) 
‘An earlier edition we reviewed at some length, in favourable 


terms. 
Essays on Natural History, by Charles Waterton. Edited by 
Norman Moore, B.A, (Warne and Co.) Mr. Waterton’s writings 
were always acute, lively, and interesting, and the present collected 
edition of his essays will be found very acceptable. In his enthu- 
siasm for field-sports, his obstinacy, and his undi contempt 
for the Hanoverian rat, he reminds us greatly of honest Squire 
Western. Both apparently were of _ that, with the coming 
in of the grey rat and the Guelphs, things came to a bad pass in 
land. It is curious that a man so fond as Mr. Waterton was 
of Latin quotations should have entertained such hostility to- 
wards all scientific nomenclature. Young people, however, will 
find these essays none the less delightful on account of the absence 
of all hard names. As for the quotations, they are recognisable 
in a moment, and are easily avoided. With’ these essays we 
would class Our Domestic Pets, by the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 
utledge.) This is a very interesting and clearly written little 
Ne and should be a great favourite with all young people, 
unless indeed there be any so ill-conditioned as neither to have, 
nor to want to have, a pet, The illustrations by the Brothers 
Dalziel greatly add to the value of the book. 

The Sea me | its Wonders. By Mary and Elizabeth Kirby. (Nelson 
and Sons.) This volume is, generally speaking, written in a clear 
and interesting style, and is adorned with a great many illustra- 
tions. An intelligent child would read it with interest, and would 
by the time it reached the end know a great many curious facts, 

e are surprised to learn, however, that one of the reasons which 
induced the English to send supplies to Dr. Kane in his expedition 
to the open Polar Sea was their wish “to spread the knowledge 
of the Bible through the most remote regions.” Among the many 
absurdities of which missionaries have been guilty, we had not 
before heard that any had —_— to evangelize countries that 
were altogether destitute of inhabitants. Perhaps there were 
gome who understood Bishop Heber’s hymn too literally, and 
wished really to see Christianity “spread froin pole to pole.” The 
Americans showed, at all events, a just appreciation of these 
enthusiastic efforts, and conferred a proper compliment on the 
head of the 7. “His name,” we are told, “ was 
Elisha Kane. He had the title of Dr. Kane given to him.” 

The Broad, Broad Ocean. By William Jones, F.S.A. (Warne and 
Co.) This book is written for rather older children than the work 
we have just noticed, and it is not adorned by nearly so many 
illustrations. Wherever it is opened boys will find both instruc- 
tion and amusement. At the same time we could have wished 
that it had not been interspersed with somewhat inflated sen- 
tences. In the course of gs gy may come to enjo 
such lang as the following. present, we are afraid, 
they will think it not fair, unless given in a regular sermon. 
“How wondrously solemn and ym, my dear young friends, are 
these inspired and holy words! What human imagination can 
fully realize their a ” By the way, this work is stated to 
be adorned with original illustrations. We notice, however, that 
the picture of the Nautilus (p. 195) is exactly the same en- 

ving as the frontispiece to Sea and its Wonders. Between 

two which can lay claim to the “old original ” illustration 
we cannot pretend to decide. 
Old Merry’s Annual. and Stoughton.) We scarcel 
think it needful to notice this Annual, for we have the editor's 
assurance that his readers “ cannot fail to admire the Annual now 
it comes to you clothed in its brilliant colours und sparkling with 
its golden glory.” 
A Medley of Notables. By G. F. 8. (Partridge and Co.) This 
little book contains on one side of each page a quotation from some 
well-known author, and on the other side a brief notice of this 
author by other authors. If we turn to Shakspeare, for instance, 
we find quoted Dame Quickly’s description of Falstaff’s death, 
while there are given notices of Shakspeare by Keats, Ben Jonson, 
Browning, Barnefield, and anonymous writer who likely 
enough is the editor. From him we learn that “ Shakspeare went 
before all men, and stands in the array of human intellect like the 
sun in the system, single and unappropriated.” i 
Marmaduke Merry the Mi . By W. H. G, Kingston. 
(Bemrose and Sons.) This book reminds us a good deal of our 
old friend Peter Simple, but when we were boys we should not 
have thought anything the worse of it for that. We never were 
tired of the long yarns that the boatswain spun, or of the fights 
with the French, or of the no less interesting fights among the 
middies, As soon as a youngster has reached the last page of the 
third volume of Peter Simple and, like Oliver, still asks for more, let 
him take up Mr. Kingston’s book, and he will sar be satisfied. 
Mountains and Lakes of Switzerland and Italy. By the Rev. 
Jerome J. Mercier. (Bell and Daldy.) This book is most elegantly 
vr up, and is embellished with “ sixty-four picturesque views.” 

edo not know if we should much care to keep it for ourselves, 
but we should not have the slightest hesitation in selecting it as a 
present to our neighbour. The chromo-lithographs are very 
unequal; many of them which are views of streets in towns are 
pretty enough, but where an attempt has been made to represent 
Tunning water or ice the failure is most marked. Those who 
have never seen a waterfall may perhaps think that the view of 
the Rhine Falls at Schaffhausen is true to nature, and those who 
have never seen @ glacier may hazard a bold guess that in the 
Mew of Grindel the artist intends to represent ice, Still 


there is much to recommend the work, and it is especially ada’ 
for a present to all young couples who intend tospend icone 
Soudamore the ¥ Arthur Lock 

more er. 
and Sons.) We cannot read the 
ox, he it is rather a long one. Nevertheless if it keeps, as 

as it is in the openi it ought to bea 

pening chapters, it oug' great 


young le. As for ves, we may, 
perhaps some da Re - learn a little more of the a 
ventures of Stephen and his sister Lucy, and yet our 


dignity unsullied by the suspicion that we can be in in a 
book for children. We shall propose in these winter evenings 
to read it aloud to some little folk, and so shall satisfy our 
curiosity and at the same time gain a reputation for great 
benevolence. 

Riviera: Pen and Peneil Sketches from Cannes to Genoa. 
By the Dean of Canterbury. (Bell and Daldy.) “Six weeks 
alone with nature is a break in work,” as the Dean tells us, 
“which does not often happen to a busy person.” When it does 
happen, it is most unusual to find a person, however busy he may 
be, who can turn it to such good account as Dean Alfo: Wedo 
not know if he was strongly impressed with the fact that Satan 
finds some mischief still for idle hands to do, But from whatever 
motive he acted, he set vigorously to work with pen and pencil 
even before the train brought him to the end of his journey, and. 
profited by a monstrous detention on the railway to make at the 
same time a pretty sketch and a fierce attack on the Company. 
We must congratulate him warmly on his sketches, which 
are really very good. Only we hope that another time he will 
not be persuaded into having any of them spoilt by the 
colouring to which the largest of them have been sub-. 
jected. ‘The waters of the Mediterranean and chromolithography: 
scarcely harmonize at present. In his preface, in talking of the 
future of Italy, he says, “let her beware of adopting the worse, 
fallacy of goo laws disobeyed ”; and more than once in the course, 
of his work he insists on the supreme importance of obedience to, 
the law. May we to the Dean that in a future edition it 
would be well, in a note to the preface, to refer the reader to the, 
following e in pase gi for a practical illustration of this 
“fallacy” P “Yoto is archway, in spite of the Prohibito di. 
trottare nella Cita, always conspicuously painted up, your vetturino, 
dashes full speed, amidst the barking of Sos, the screams of flying, 
children, and execration of the women who stand at the doors. 
Once, and once only, in all my Riviera journeys have I been 
stopped in this random defiance of regulations.” Perhaps, how-. 
ever, there are Dean’s Lawes as well as Dean’s English. 

We can only give a list of the following illustrated books for 
the nursery, all published ae and Sons :—Ctnderella, 
Little Red Riding Hood, The White Cat, The Dog's Dinner-Party, 
Rumpel-Stilts-Kin, The Grisly Beard, The Fairy Ship, Dash and 
Ducklings, My Mother, British Animals, My Mother's Picture- 
Book, and Routledge’s Coloured Picture-Book. In most of these, 
if we cannot say much for the drawing, we can at all events 
testify to the gaudiness of the colouring. 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected communi-, 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
The Satorvax Review is duly registered for transmission abroad, | 


The publication of the SatunDAY Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
tn the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication, 

Nearly ali the back Numbers of the SatunDay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica-; 

. tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Price 6d. 
CONTENTS OF No. 789, DECEMBER 10, 1870: 
War. 
The Proposed 
‘The President's Message. ill or Treaties. The St. Cloud Disclosures, 
The Tem Power and the Catholic World, 
The War of 1870, 
Liberal and Ultramontane The N Fashion in Woman’s Rights, 
The Cattle Show. Winter Haunts in War Time. 


A Glance at Contemporary Criticism. Woolwich Laboratory and the Factory Agta; 
Winter Exhibitions, 


Sir Harry Hotspur of Hi Dlethwalte. “Lieut. Meade’s Ride through 
01 um 8 cow 
Hall's Memories of Great Men and Women. Rehearsals. 

George. Pictures of Cottage Life, 


December 10, 1870.] The Saturday Review. 

‘ 


“The NEW BUILDINGS erected by t 


762 


The Saturday Review. 


[December 10, 1870, 


CONTENTS OF No. 788, DECEMBER 3, 1870: QT. PAUL’S, STONY STRATFORD 


The War—Russia and Europe—Our Armaments—Austria—A Substitute for the 
Treaty of 1856—The Future of France—General Butler at Boston—The School 
Board Elections—The War of 1870. 

——— Manning’s Last Pastoral—Mr. Lowe and Colonel Tomline—Squeezable 

Candidates—How they Manage Prosecutions—Jenkins at Versailles— 
The Harrow Railway Accident—Jackson v. Martin—The New LBoarding-out 
Orders—The Theatres. 
John - Pat Names of the Letters of the Alphabet—Grimm’s Alexandra Feo- 
dorowna—Drifted and Sifted —De Beauvoir’s Voyage round the World—Calendar 
of the Carew Manuscripts—Christmas Books—French Literature : the Periodical 
Press from 1789 to 1815. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


k. and MRS. GERMAN REED’S New Season at the Royal 


Gallery of Lilustration, 14 Regent Street, will commence on Monday, December 19. 
AGES AGO, <4 New Sketch for Mr, Corney Grain, and a New Afterpiece ; when Mr. and Mrs. 
German Reed, Miss Fanny Holland, Mr. A. Cecil, and Mr. Corney Grain will appear. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 
The ANNUAL WINTER PEPE, he | SKETCHES and STUDIES by 

the MEMBERS is NOW OPEN, at their 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till Five. 
Admission, ls. Gas on dark days. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


D° RE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond Btrect, | 
of PICTURES (including CHRISTIAN MARTYRS.” MONA 
Pe MPH OF CHRISTIANITY,” “FRANCESCA DE RIMINI”). ‘Ten to 


[HE COAST of NORWAY.—An EXHIBITION of DRAW- 
INGS and PAINTINGS by ELIJAH WALTON, including “ THE, MIDNIGHT 
SUN.” PALL MALL. GA Y, 43 Pall Mall (Mr. THompsoy’s).—Admission, with 


AUTOTY PEs.—A Fine Collection of these beautiful Works 
of Art ON VIEW, at the Grand Gallery of the AUTOTYPE FINE ART COMPANY, 
Limited, 36 Rathbone Place, Oxturd Street (next door to Winsor & Newton’ 


A& UNDEL SOCIET Y, 24 Old Bond Street, “London. — 
| 1849, for Promotin the of ART by and Publishing 
important WORKS of ANCIENT 

Th PAYMENT of £1 Is. as an Dataneed i itutes Membership, as an Associate, 


Tl he P UBLICATIONS are Sold at Lower Prices to Members, and at Higher to the Public. 

The Society's APARTMENTS, with the Collection of Drawings and Publications, arranged 
for oe are Open Daily. 

The WORKS now on SALE include Chromo-lithographs and Engravings from the Works 
Hotton Masolino, Masaccio, Lip) ippi, Fra Gozzoli, Mantegna, Botticelli, 
Ghirlandaio, Perugino, Franci olommeo, L. da Vi ae Luini, Del Sarto, Bazzi, 

Memling, Van Eyck, Xe., at Prices varying from 7s. 6d. to £2 
ng Kules, Names of Country Agen om aot of Publications, with 
may be obtained (or will be sent free by post) on appli 


24 Old Bond Street, London. F. cy MAYNARD, Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY of LONDON.—The followin ng. are the Dates 
at which the several EXAMINATIONS in the UNIVERSITY of LONDON for the 


Year 1871 will commen: 
Matriculation Monday, Janua Monday, June 26. 
Bachelor of Arts First : ly 17. 


tober 23. 
Master of Arts..... — I. ‘Monday,! June II., Monday, June 12; 
of Li Cc. on une 


t. 
Scriptural Examinations. .. Tuesday, November 2 
lor of Science........+. First B.Se., 17. 
Second B.Sc., Mon ny, October 23. 
Within the first ty: 
Thursday, Jan 
Preliminary Scientite July 17. 
Firs’ 
Second ‘B., Mon ‘ovember 6. 
Surgery ‘Tuesday, November 
Master in Surgery Monday, November 27. 
Doctor oe M Monday, = ember 27. 
Examination for | Women... Monday, May 1. 
The Reggetions relating to the above Examination and Degrees may 
cation of the U: y of London, Burlington Gartien London, V ia 
1870. WILLIAM B. CARPENTER. M.D.. 


ONDON INSTITUTION.—POSTPONEMENT of FIRST 


CONVERSAZIONE.—To enable Professor TYNDALL to join the Eclipse Expedition 
Ge. CONVERSAZIONE announced for December 21 has been Postponed un a | 


Oran 
. ‘ednesda: » January 25, 1871, when he will deliver his a ~ Lecture “On Dust 
Order, 


___ Finsbury Circus. THOMAS PIPER, Hon. Sec. _ 
INDIAN CIVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, COOPER'S HILL, SURREY. 
By Order of the Secretary of State for India in Council. 
India Office, Nov. 30, 1870. 
NOTICE is Hereby Given that a COMPETITIVE EXAMI- 


NATION will be held in June next, for the selection of FIFTY CANDIDATES for 
admission to this College. 


The Examiaation ware be on} British-born Subjects of Good and Sound 


Visitor._The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of OXFORD. 


Council.—The BICR BRST D.D., Archdeacon of 
Cc. G. DU PRE, « M.P., Wilton Park; HUBBARD, Esq. -» Addington Manor the 
Rev. R. N. RUSS sik . Rector of Seiten ma Rural Dean. 


Warden.—The Rev. WALTER M. HATCH, Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
Sub- Warden.—The Rev. J. W. KNIGHT, St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Mathematical Master.—G. W. FORREST, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Classical Masters._J.. W. HORSLEY, Esq., Pembroke College, Oxon.; A. DE 
FONTAINE, Esq., St. Mary Hall, Oxford. . 


Foreign Language Master._Mr. J. EUGENE BENTLEY. 
Drawing Master._Mr. EDGAR WILLS. 

Music Master._Mr. ROBERT W. PRINGLE. 

Medical Attendant.A. D. MACKAY, Esq., M.D. Oxon. 


This Institution is intended to supply a high-class Education for Sons of Clergymen 
| Professional Men upon the principles of the Church of England. aud 


There will be ee for Eighty new Boys in the new Buildings penton eins 
erected. may obtain the necessary Papers on application to 
WARDEN. 

F Sawa Payments for Board, Tuition, Books, Medical Attendance, and Washing amount to geo 
@ Lear. 


THE GRANGE SCHOOL, EWELL, SURRREY, 
Principal_Dr. BEHR, M.A. 
Head-Master—W. SELLS, M.A., late Scholar of Queen's Coll. Oxford. 


PREPARATION for WINCHESTER, ETON, &e.; also for the CIVIL SERVICE, and 
other Competitive Examinations. In the LOWER SCHOOL, BOYS trom Eight to Flew! 


| Years are prepared tor the Upper Divisiqn, or for immediate Entrance into the Public Schools, 


Further particulars, with Lists of Successful Pupils, will be forwarded on i on application, 


HAMPTON GRAMMAR 
Head-Master—Rev. G. F. WEATHER, M.A. (hormeriy 
Chaplain of the Royal Naval Schoo 
Second Master.—H. G. SPULARURY. A. 

The Christmas VACATION commences December 21, and the next TERM January 21, 197, 

The School Course ensures a sound Classical and Mathematical Education, with pe ha 
German, and Boys are prepared fur Competitive Examinations. 

The Situation is a delightful and eminently Healthy one, about a Mile above Ham 
Court, and close to Bushey Vark.—For Prospectus, Terms, &c., address the HEAD-MASTER, wii 
receives Boarders at his Private Residence. 


+ 
NDIAN CIVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE—A 
GRADUATE in HONOURS of CAMBRIDGE, late Head Mathematical bom te 
large School, assisted by a Natural Science Master (First Class Camb.), a Class 
(First Class Camb.), and other experienced Masters, receives SIX RESIDENT UPS te 
prepare for the above. Fifty Appoinunents are to be competed tor next May. ‘Terms, 
150 Guineas a Year. Highest references both given rb required.—For full particulars, apply tw 
F., Post Otiice, Putney. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE.—Mr. W. 


YN, whose Pupils passed 2nd, 6th. and 17th at the recent Examination #; 
INDI AN TEL EGRAPH, prepares CANDIDA" TES for the Civil ae, Cees ifty 
Vacancies next June), Woolwich, and all Civil Service Appointments.—Ad firees, 0 rgh 
House, South Hill Park, Hampstead, N N. W.,; and 15 Beaufort Buildings, Strand. 


RoyYar ACADEMY, | WOOLWICH, and the INDIAN 
CIVIL ee COLLEGE. —The Rev. W. ut. JOHNSTONE, M.A.., formerly 
Examiner in the late Royal Indian Engineer College, 
Engineer Service; will 

in June and July, 1871.—Addvess, 


SCHOOL, Ham mpton-on-Thames, 
aster and Assistant 


rmerly Audstent Examiner for the. indian Civil 
CANDIDATES for the C ion 
Bromsgrove House, Croydon. 


BPucaTion JN.—HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGH- 


TERS of GUNTLEMEN. Established Twenty Years. Locality, London, N.W, 
Eminent PROFESSORS attend daily. Foreign Governesses. Home Com#orts. ‘Terms, inclu- 
sive, 70 to 100 Guineas a year. references.— Address, BreTA, care of 
Edward Stanford. 6 and 7 Charing Cross, London. 


A N OXFORD MAN, late Scholar of his College, and an Old 
Etonian. receives PUPILS to prepare for Eton and other Public Schools.—Address, Rey, 
8S. GoLDNEY, Braunston, Rugby. 


yNplIa CIVIL SERVICE, WOODS and FORESTS, TELE- 
GRAPH, WOOLWICH, LINE. —Rev. Dr. HUGHES receives a few YOUNG MEX 
preparing for these Examinations. Boys under Sixteen also received, quite distinct.—Ealing,W 


prepa RATION for ETON, V WI NCHESTER, and the 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS._A CLERGYMAN tf much Experience, whose Pupils have been 
successful in Competitive Examinations, has ONE or TWO VACANCIES.—Apply to H. A. B., 
care of Mr. F. 8. de C. Bisson, 70 Berners Street, 


AN OXFORD M.A., late Exhibitioner of his College, and 
2nd Class Classics, wishes for One or Two paily or Resident PUPILS, to prepare for the 
University and other ress, K. B., Partridge & Cooper, Chancery Lane. 


TPSDIAN ENGINEERING, FOREST and TELEGRAPHIC 

EXAMINATIONS.—SPECIAL CO URSES ary for these oe will 
commence at the HARTLEY INSTITUTION, Southampton, early in January, For 
Prospectus, address the PRINCIPAL. 


WO GENTLEMEN'S SONS can be received in a CLERGY- 

MAN’S FAMILY, where they will have an opportunity of learning German and 

French as on the Continent.—For Lag Seomcag apply to the Rev. JULIUS KESSLER, 39 Tyrwhitt 
Road, Upper Lewisham Road, New Cross, 5. 


A CAMBRIDGE UNDERGRADUATE, Scholar (Classical) 


and Prizeman of his College, and late of a Public School, wishes an Engagement as 


TUTOR in a Private Family during the Winter Months. 
G. Hall & Son, Stationers, Cambridge. 


Constitution who are be! venteen and Twenty-one Y: 

Competitors, after Sedeueng a Sect Instruction at the College. including a Practical 
Course under a Civil or Mechanical Engineer, and, on being found will be 

to the Engineer Service of the Indian Government ona 5S commencing at Rs. 4,200 (about 
£420) per annum. 


The Examination will embrace the following Subjects : 


Marks assigned. 
English Composition 500 
ry and Literat' terature boos 1,000 
1,900 
750 


Germ: 
Natural and Experimental ‘Sciences, jimited to not more than ‘Three 
of the Four viz. Chemistry Heat and 
Light ; @) Electricity and Magnetism ; (4) Geology and Physical 
eogral . 
Mechantcal_ (Gecimetrical Drawing... 
Freehand (Figure and | 


‘The Charge made to Students at the College will be at the rate of £150 per Annum. 


For further particulars, apply, by to the SecreTaRy, Civil Service Commis- 
é , am on Row, Westminster ; ECRETARY, Public Works Department, India 
ice, 


(Signed) HERMAN MERIVALE. _ 


UEEN’S COLLEGES, Ireland—The PROFESSORS. HIP 

of NATURAL HISTORY in the Queen's College, Belfast, being about to come Vacant, 

DIDATES for’ that Oflice are pay to forward their Testimonials to the UNDER 

SECRETARY, ae ate on or before — hb of January next, in order same 

RD LIEUTENANT 
mine € Candidate wae a4 be selected for the above Professorship will have to enter upon his 
Duties early in March next. 

Dublin Castle, December 6, 1870. 


‘RASTBOURNE COLLEGE (Established 1867). 


(By the he oe and Sussex Downs.) 

President, His Grace the DUKE of DEVON- 
SHIRE, K.G., Chuncellor of the University of Cambeidge, &c., are NOW OPEN. 
Head-Master—The Rev. THOMPSON PODMORE, M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Oxford. 

Master, Modern School—The Rev. G. R. npr” M.A., late Scholar of Lincoln College, 


The ensuing Term will commence on Thursday, the 19th of January next. Boarders to 
return on the previous Afternoon. 
For particulars apply to the Secretary, Major F. T. GARRARD, The College, Eastbourne. 


, Munications to * Lhe 


Good references.—Address, A. Z., 

Old ETONIAN, Barrister-at-Law, Brod Linguist, 

mber of several Learned Societies, and to Li requires 

EMPLOY MENT for his Spare Time. Unexceptionable testi ials and refi Security 
if required.—Address, PBRSEVERANTLA, 117 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


GCHOOL TRANSFER.—A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
LITTLE BOYS between FIVE and TWELVE. Net Profits have averaged £100 

Year. Established nearly Thirty years in the Suburbs of a large Town near the Coast, in the 
North of England; conducted b; % a Lady, with Three Resident Assistants; possesses a thoroughly 
first-rate Connection, both for Boarders and Day Pupils. The present Proprietor will remam 
for Six Months, if desired, to give am introduction. Excellent references given and required. 
No Agents answered. Price, including Goodwill, unusually good School Purnia, and 
Fittings, and large proportion of ‘Household Furniture, £900; of which £400 may be by 
Instalments. {ply in the first instance, with real Name and Eeerens, to A., care of 
Messrs. Cowdell & Grundy, Solicitors, 26 Budge Row, Cannon Street, B.C 


T YHE VICE-PRINCIPALSHIP in the LONDON INTER- 
NATIONAL COLLEGE, Spring Grove, near Isleworth, Middlesex, having become 
Vacant, CANDIDATES for the Appointment are requested to send in their ‘Applications, with 
——. not later than the 15th of December next, addressed to Dr. L. SCHMITZ, Princi cipal 
of the Colle: The Candidates must be Unmarried, Graduates in Honours in Classics or 
Saathemation « of one of the Universities of the United Kingdom ; and_ preference will be giver 
to one Educated at a Public School, as the Internal Discipline of the Coll lege will be commi 
to his care under the direction of the Principal. 
The Stipend is £300 per Annum, with Rooms and Board at the College. The Gentleman 
selected will have to enter on his Duties in the middle of January, 1871. 


ae CASHIER, or to Serve in a STATIONER’S SHOP, 


YOUNG MAN, aged Nineteen. At last Situation Four Years. Good re: 
pt, J. P., Post Office, Dartford. 


Hy PATHIC SANATORIUM, Sudbrook Park, Richmond 
M.A.,M.D. Edin. ‘Turkish Baths on 


MALVERN —Dr. RAYNER’S HYDROPATHIC ESTA- 
BLISHMENT (formerly Dr. Wilson’s). This complete Establishment, beautifully 
laced on the slope of the Naive Hills, has accommodation for Seventy Inmates.—For 

Prospectus apply to T. RayNER, M.D., Malvern. 


RIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL. — Every endeavour is 
made to render ‘this Hotel equal to its Spacious Coffee 


Room for 
Ladies and Gentlemen. Families received at moderate by the Week.—Com- 
MayaGenr,’’ Bedford Motel Companv. Limited. 


| = 


